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OMMENTING on the prying qualities of 

French representatives abroad, a contribu- 
tor to the American Review of History and Poli- 
tics declared in 1812: 

It is a part of the regular official duty of every function- 
ary of the French government abroad, by secret machina- 
tions, to facilitate the extension of the imperial power or 
influence over the country in which he is pleased. 


There was doubtless some truth to the charge. 
To fulfill his function, the first task of a French 
official in a foreign country was to become well 
acquainted with the people and the land to 
which he was assigned, so that he might be able 
to attract its government and trade easily into 
the French orbit or at least to excite sympathy 
among the people for the French cause. Thus 
these men put down into writing whatever they 
learned about the culture and morals of the 
people and lands in question. This “‘defect” of 
French officials became the source of a rather 
large body of travel literature. 

French officials and travellers in America, 
therefore, were influential in spreading through- 
out Europe a good—though often incomplete— 
knowledge of the United States. On the other 
hand, these same French officials and travellers 
served as a channel of information about Eu- 
rope to America. Up to 1812, England had been 
America’s main—if not sole—source of informa- 
tion concerning the rest of the world. With the 
War of 1812, 


+. as Anglo-American relations drifted apart there was 
heed of another avenue of information. France, the only 
serious political, literary, and cultural rival of England in 
the world, furnished America with the necessary link. In 
the last three decades of the period 1800-1848, France 
therefore shared with England the duty of intermediary 
between America and the world.? 


The part played by France in the “education” 
of America has long been neglected, despite the 
rather large amount of material available con- 
cerning it. At the turn of the century, Napoleon 
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was opening Egypt and the Middle East to the 
inquiring minds of French scientists. Likewise, 
his numerous military expeditions all over Eu- 
rope had made available a large number of per- 
tinent facts about the culture and history of 
countries unknown until then. Much of Ameri- 
ca’s knowledge of Russia, for example, was 
gained through the report of La Russie Méri- 
dionale,> written by the Chevalier Gamba, fol- 
lowing his assignment to Tiflis. In one essay, 
published in the July, 1827, issue of the Museum 
of Foreign Literature and Science,‘ the reviewer 
explained: 


The Chevalier Gamba .... turned his thoughts, as all 
French consuls feel themselves in duty bound to do, to the 
manner in which the commercial interests of France may 
be best promoted, at the expense of all other nations, but 
more especially of England.$ 


There can be no doubt that such books were 
intended to increase French influence abroad, 
through the practical schemes or advice they 
usually contained. Nor can there be doubt 
that they served an important purpose in mak- 
ing available to the world information their 
authors found in some unknown land. 

The role of France in acquainting Europe 
with America has received its full share of at- 
tention; much has been made of De Tocque- 
ville’s share in familiarizing the world with 
American manners and institutions. But De 
Tocqueville was only one of many French com- 


1 JIT (April, 1812), 165. 

See the unpublished dissertation (Michigan State 
College, 1951) by Georges J. Joyaux, “French Thought in 
American Magazines; 1800-1848,” 80. 

3 Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale, et particuliérement 
dans les provinces situées au-déld du Caucase, fait depuis 
1820 jusqu’en 1824. Par le Chevalier Gamba. Consul du 
Roi a Tiflis. Paris. 1826. 

* Philadelphia. 

5 Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, XI (July, 
1827), 27. 
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mentators on America, and even in his own time 
critics did not agree that he was the best. 
Michel Chevalier, another traveller, did more 
justice to the country, in the opinion of one 
American reviewer: ‘‘(He) writes in a more 
popular style, and often with a fuller knowledge 
of details, arising from a longer residence, and 
more varied opportunities.’”’® Nineteenth cen- 
tury America, in fact, was rich in travellers of 
all kinds; improved means of communication 
greatly facilitated transatlantic and interconti- 
nental travel, and the world at large seemed 
suddenly to take consciousness of itself. As a 
result, the period was marked by a spirit of in- 
quiry, an eagerness to know more about one’s 
neighbors and associates. America attracted 
the greatest number of foreign travellers, who 
were anxious to witness at first hand the world’s 
greatest political and cultural experiment. 
French and English travellers were equally 
well represented in the new world, except for a 
short time during and after the War of 1812, 
when England momentarily lost contact. As a 
British writer admitted in 1814: “ ... On this 
side of the water, we yet seem unacquainted 
with the regions that were so long in our pos- 
session.’’? Political factors, no doubt, moti- 
vated the first efforts of the French in the 19th 
century to get better acquainted with the grow- 
ing power. Certainly France, eager to profit by 
the temporary split between England and the 
United States, tried to drag America into her 
sphere of political influence by taking advan- 
tage of the anti-British feeling that culminated 
with the War of 1812. Yet it should not be con- 
cluded that France was viewed with unre- 
strained favor in the states. As Howard M. 
Jones puts it, if America went to war with Eng- 
land rather than with France, it was ‘“‘only be- 
cause France would desist, nominally at least, 
and England would not.’’® After the war, the 
unflattering portraits of America drawn by 
English travellers helped to maintain Anglo- 
American friction; one American reviewer in- 
veighed against 
... the Fidlers, the Halls, and the Trollopes who have 
within a few years “fiddled” and “trolloped” through out 
country and then published caricatures of America as the 
result of their sage observations.® 


American magazines of the period were almost 
as unanimous in their dislike of English ob- 


servers as they were in their praise of those 
French travellers who unlike the English, 
never “indulged a malicious pleasure in point- 
ing out fancied defects in a people whose rising 
strength and glory are the more conspicuous 
amid the waning splendors of the British Em- 
pire.’ 

De Tocqueville, of course, was and still is the 
best known and most significant of the 19th- 
century French travellers in America. Though 
not so well known, Félix de Beaujour affords a 
good example of another French official who 
took advantage of his tour of duty in America 
to paint its picture in a small book titled A per¢u 
des Etats-Unis, au commencement du XIXe 
siécle, depuis 1800 jusqu’en 1810." Despite the 
fact that better French books on America were 
written later, de Beaujour’s work was one of the 
earliest in the 19th century, and as such was a 
strong factor in shaping the European’s views 
of America. 

His portrayal of the United States at the turn 
of the 19th century contains many of the fea- 
tures which are, today, part of any foreigner’s 
view of the United States: he cites the Ameri- 
can’s excessive love of money, deep materialism, 
lack of taste, and concern for cultural achieve- 
ments, and other similar cliches, all still integral 
parts of the European image of America. 

Obviously, Beaujour cannot be held solely 
responsible for the spread of these stereotypes. 
Others before him, and still others in the follow- 
ing years, were influential in familiarizing for- 
eigners with this image of the new republic. 
Furthermore, foreign travellers in America had 
not always depicted the country with such fea- 
tures. In fact, there was quite a difference be- 
tween the image then, and that of the years pre- 
ceding the French Revolution, when America 
was still the “successful” proving ground of the 
liberalizing theories of the 18th century Philoso- 


6 American Quarterly Review, XXI (June, 1837), 332 

7 Felix de Beaujour, Sketch of the United States of Nort 
America, at the Commencement of the Nineteenth Centur), 
from 1800 to 1810. Translated by William Waldon (London, 
1814) xi 

8 America and French Culture (Chapel Hill, 1927), 539. 

® Western Monthly Magazine, IV (September, 1835), 190. 

10 United States Magazine and Democratic Review, XX! 
(December, 1847), 494. 

1 Paris: 1814. 
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phes. At any rate, Beaujour’s picture showed a 
clear break from the traditional French belief 
in the “American Dream.” 

Though written probably about 1810, the 
book remained in manuscript until 1814, when 
it was published in a French edition in Paris and 
an English translation in London. The delay, 
de Beaujour’s translator explained, was due to 
the mildness of its author’s anti-British feeling 
at a time “‘when in France, nothing obtained a 
passport through the press that was not tinc- 
tured with asperity to England, or blended with 
praise of the tyrant.’ [All further reference to 
this work will be given in parentheses by page 
only.] 

De Beaujour in his introduction makes no at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that “his principal 
object (is) to be useful to his own nation” (p. 
i) by outlining a plan aimed at “transferring 
the trade of the United States from England to 
France” (p. VX). The translator further adds, 
‘‘M.de Beaujour does no other than comply with 
the duty of a faithful servant to the govern- 
ment, by which he was employed, and evince a 
laudable attachment to the interests of the 
country to which he belongs” (p. VX). This 
scheme of de Beaujour for capturing American 
trade, developed in the last three chapters of 
his book, is of no real interest to today’s reader. 
The first two chapters, on the contrary, are, 
since they were devoted to a rather detailed 
and well-informed description of the country 
and its people. The translator felt it was a very 
valuable source of information coming “‘at the 
precise time when every information respecting 
the United States is particularly desirable” 
(p. xiii) and he added, ‘“‘(it) filled a chasm in 
our knowledge of that country”’ (p. xi). 

The bulk of de Beaujour’s comments on Amer- 
ica deals with the political institutions and the 
government of the country. Starting at the bot- 
tom, with the state governments, he finds that 
on the whole, they are not endowed with enough 
power to insure enforcement of law: 

The three powers which govern each state are perfectly 
distinct and separate, but, in general, are ill balanced 
one with the other, and almost all feebly constituted; in 


such manner, that, nearly everywhere, the government is 
devoid of force to secure the execution of the laws (p. 59). 


This weakness, he explains, results from the 
false assumption that granting more power to 
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the states might endanger public liberty, when 
in fact ‘‘what might endanger public liberty, is 
the re-union of all the powers in one body, or in 
one hand, and not the force of each power in- 
dividually” (p. 60). Yet, he adds, though a 
more powerful government would be required 
for other countries, the lack of it is not so dan- 
gerous in the case of the United States—at 
least not for the present time. 

The territorial extent of the country, the thinness of its 
population, scarcely leaves any person in the United States 
without work and without property, for which reason it is 
not so essential that the government, which is only insti- 


tuted to protect property, should there have so much force 
as in other countries (p. 60). 


He raises the same objections in regard to the 
Federal government. ‘“‘The government of the 
United States has all the vices of federative 
governments, and is, in its kind, badly consti- 
tuted, because it has not received sufficient 
force”’ (p. 62). In fact, he adds, in view of the 
weakness of the federative link on the one hand, 
and of the divergence of interests among the 
various states on the other, “‘this bond is con- 
stantly relaxed, and must eventually break, if 
it is not tightened by new institutions” (p. 60). 

Furthermore, not only is the federal govern- 
ment unable to cope with the many existing 
factions, but it is equally unequipped to deal 
properly with the world in foreign affairs: “It 
has not sufficient force in its relation with for- 
eign powers, and is placed in such a situation 
and in such circumstances, that it ought to 
feign energy even when it did not possess any”’ 
(p. 63). 

The remedy, as de Beaujour saw it, lay in a 
greater centralization of power coupled with 
more reliance on property owners, who in his 
opinion were the bulwark of stability in govern- 
ment: 

An executive power with more force, a senate composed 
of permanent members, to protect the people against the 
executive power, and the executive power against the 
people; a representative body composed of great free- 
holders of great free holders for judges and magistrates; 


and finally a legislative code clear and precise, in order to 
get rid of the vermin of lawyers (pp. 67-68). 


Reflecting his own political beliefs, he adds: 
“(Americans) ought never to forget that gov- 


De Beaujour, Sketch of the United States of America, 
xii. 
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ernments have been essentially established to 
protect property, and that the best of all is that 
which protects it most (pp. 68-69). His antip- 
athy to lawyers, apparent in this quotation, 
is a persistent theme in his critique of American 
politics. In his eyes lawyers and bankrupts 
are the weakest stones in the whole American 
political structure: 

One would imagine, on beholding the obscurity and form 
of (American) legislation, that it had only been created for 
bankrupts and lawyers, two classes of men to whom all 
others, in the United States seem to have been sacrificed 
(p. 128). 


Lawyers, he feels, meddle in politics, filling 
government with pettifoggery and self-interest ; 
“vigour cannot be expected from the govern- 
ment of the United States as long as it is con- 
ducted by lawyers” (p. 64). Contemporary 
American reviewers of de Beaujour strongly 
objected to this view. Many found that it re- 
sulted ‘from an idea formed of them (lawyers) 
in Europe,’’’ and in opposition to his asser- 
tions, a contributor to the North American Re- 
view declared: 

With very few exceptions, among the legal characters 
who have in this country engaged in political life though 
they may have been able advocates, they have not been 
very learned in the law; and our profound lawyers have 
either never meddled with political employments, or at least 
have early abandoned them." 


As it appears, de Beaujour was in general 
agreement with the political tenets of the Fed- 
eralists. Ina way, the solution he proposed for 
the political stalemate in which the country 
was placed was strongly reminiscent of Hamil- 
ton’s own plan. Both were opposed to the pre- 
vailing Jeffersonian viewpoint. Instead of a 
loose, and decentralized government, at the 
mercy of the States, they proposed a strongly 
centralized government, better fitted to handle 
American affairs on the international scene, and 
at the same time to assure economic and social 
stability at home. Yet, one should not go too far 
in identifying de Beaujour with Hamilton, or 
the former’s political theories with those of the 
Federalists. Though firmly believing in an 
aristocracy, whose duty it was to hold the 
balance of power, Beaujour had only contempt 
for much of the American aristocratic element, 
since it too often rested on an economic basis. 

In his comments on American political par- 


ties, de Beaujour evidences similar aristocratic 
leanings without, however, going the full dis- 
tance with the Federalists. First he attacks both 
Federalists and Republicans, since ‘‘neither 
. .. knows precisely what it wants or at least 
does not adopt the means to obtain it” (p. 129); 
he contrasts their aims with the means they use 
to attain them. Thus, of the Jeffersonian Party, 
he says: 

composed of the most numerous classes of the people 
(it ought to) seek the frequency of elections, the rotation 
of the offices, and responsibility in these employed; but the 
leaders of this party, seek only to maintain power in the 
hands of the multitude in order to secure it for themselves 
(p. 129). 


The Federalist, on the other hand, 


composed of the richest classes of the inhabitants, (it 
ought to) seek to concentrate power, and to take it out of 
the hands of the multitude in order to render it less de- 
pendent and to give greater strength to these therewith 
invested; but in order to concentrate power it would be 
first necessary to obtain it, and this party disdains its 
possession (p. 129). 


He does not believe, despite the Federalists’ 
contention, that the Jeffersonians favor France, 
or the Federalists England: ‘‘The truth is,’’ he 
concludes, ‘‘they neither love one or the other, 
and are entirely absorbed in themselves and 
their party ... (and) the Democrats only ap- 
pear fond of France because the Federalists dis- 
play attachment to England” (p. 130). Indeed, 
it is interesting to note that as de Beaujour wrote 
these lines (around 1810) America was waging 
an undeclared war with both European powers, 
and that only fortuitious circumstances led to 
an open war with England rather than with 
France. 

As to the future success of either party, de 
Beaujour refuses to commit himself. There ca? 
be no doubt, however, that he cast his lot with 
the Federalist Party, in which “‘are all the large 
free holders, rich capitalists, merchants, ané 
especially those who trade with British capi 
tals, the persons interested in the banks and 
public funds, in short all the timid men who 
prefer the calm of social life to the storms 0! 
liberty” (pp. 130-131). And in conclusion, b¢ 
ridiculed “the elevated idea the parties have 0! 
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themselves and of their nation” (p. 131), the 
only point on which they seemed to agree. He 
added: 

The Americans have hardly less nationa! vanity than the 

oldest people of Europe. Unable like the latter, to boast 
of what they have been, since they have themselves but 
just made their appearance on the scene of the world, they 
boast of what they are one day destined to become . . . they 
fear not the necessitudes of fortune, and before hand, point 
out the period when they are to become the first nation of 
the world (p. 132). 
In no way did de Beaujour share these utopian 
views. In the last pages of the second chapter, 
he gives free rein to his imagination, and like 
all other foreign observers of the American ex- 
periment—past and future—he undertakes to 
tell America her fortune. Commenting on the 
“elevated idea the parties . . . have of their na- 
tion,” he clearly outlines his own views: 

They (Americans) seem to be ignorant that the largest 
empires of Asia are now scarcely known, whilst the names 
of Sparta and Athens, which only occupied a small corner 
of Greece are still associated with every idea we have of 
grandeur and glory (p. 133). 

Of American religion, de Beaujour declares: 
“While in all other countries (it) forms the 
principal instruction of the people, in the United 
States (it) exercises a very limited influence”’ 
(p. 137). Consequently, he only devotes a few 
paragraphs to the subject. Like St. John Creve- 
coeur, the celebrated American farmer, de 
Beaujour particularly emphasizes the great 
tolerance of Americans on the subject of reli- 
gion, explaining it by the intermingling in the 
United States of so many different religious 
sects. Yet this tolerance has its limitations; if 
Americans indistinctly tolerate all religions, 
they reject Atheism with the same unanimity, 
“Atheists alone are rejected ...for they re- 
gard them less as the enemies of God than of 
society” (p. 142). The reason for this opposi- 
tion to Atheism is founded, de Beaujour adds, 
“on the principle that the truth of each religion, 
individually, may be contested, but the utility 
of all is incontestible” (p. 142). 

As another result of this diversity of religions 
he finds a multiplicity of new sects. “In no 
country of the world,’”’ he remarks, “‘are there 
so many religious sects as in the United States 
and they are even to be computed to be as 
many as sixty three’’ (p. 130). Still more char- 
acteristic of American religious life, de Beaujour 
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feels, is its superficiality, its tendency to be no 
more than a social duty. “In no other quarter 
of the world,” he remarks, “‘does religion appear 
to hold less empire over the mind, there it mere- 
ly regulates the exterior” (p. 137). 

Speaking of American towns, de Beaujour 
says: ‘‘(They) are not so handsome or splendid 
as those of Europe, but they are more airy and 
spacious, almost all decorated with trees and 
gardens, which gives them the aspect and 
agreeableness of the country” (pp. 75-76). 
However, he nevertheless is aware of the less 
pleasing aspects of American cities. Thus of 
Philadelphia: 


It is not, as it has been called, the most beautiful city 
of the world . . . all the streets and houses resemble each 
other, and nothing is so gloomy as this uniformity unless 
it is the sadness of the inhabitants, the greatest part of 
whom are of the Quaker or Puritan sect (p. 76). 


He does not hold a very high opinion of 
American architecture, declaring, ‘“‘A!l these 
towns are built of brick and painted planks, 
and with the exception of a few edifices destined 
for the use of public banks, nothing is meaner 
than their architecture; it is the Dutch order, 
coupled with the Chinese type, if we may be 
allowed to give that denomination to so gro- 
tesque a fashion” (pp. 77-78). 

After his survey of American politics, reli- 
gion, and architecture, de Beaujour turns his 
attention to the inhabitants themselves. First, 
he points out the impossibility of selecting an 
American type, since ‘‘the people of the United 
States possess the habits of every other people; 
(and) they have hitherto none of their own” 
(p. 133). He is well aware of the effect on newly 
migrated people of the new milieu to which they 
have been transplanted, but he feels also that 
these different habits have not been in contact 
long enough to give birth to a new American 
type different from its constituents. As an 
illustration of the differences existing between 
the various sections of the country, he adds: 
““A Bostonian would go in search of his fortune 
to the bottom of hell; a Virginian would not go 
across the road to seek it” (pp. 133-134). 

The two traits to which he particularly ob- 
jects in the American character to the extent 
that there is one—are its slavery to money and 
its general crudeness. Reflecting his own pol- 
ished background, he declares: 
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There is in that country as well as in any other a mix- 
ture of vice and virtue; but the latter appears less attractive 
than elsewhere, because it is seldom accompanied with those 
graces which cause it to be beloved, and the vices are more 
hideous because the act of disguising them with a deceptive 
exterior is there unknown. The American has a crudity in 
his manners which makes him appear to great disadvantage 
in the eyes of foreigners (p. 144). 


Americans’ money-grabbing complex is the 
subject of de Beaujour’s bitterest comment: 


Gain is the subject of all his (American) discourse, and 
the lever of all his actions. It characterizes even the govern- 
ment, and while virtue has always been considered as the 
principle, or the chief spring of all republics; but that of 
the American republic, seems to be an unbounded love of 


money (p. 145). 


Love of money is, in his eyes, the source of all 
other evils in America. Thus, “In general 
Americans pay little regard to merit when sur- 
rounded by indigence,... Names and rank 
are no illusion to him, and he classes every man, 
without distinction by the same scale, viz. by 
that of fortune” (p. 144). Whatever objections 
de Beaujour had in regard to the Federalist 
Party, stemmed from the emphasis they place 
on money. Though a deep believer himself in 
a certain aristocratical element to whom the 
power was to be relegated, yet, he was staunchly 
opposed to a moneyed aristocracy, such as the 
American Tories. 

Another consequence of this love of money 
was that 


there is scarcely a civilized country in the world in 
which there is less generosity of sentiment, less elevation of 
soul, and less of those soft and brilliant illusions which con- 
stitute the charm of the consolation of life. There a man 
weighs everything, calculates all, and sacrifices all to his 
own interest (p. 145). 


Even education, he felt, had been thwarted 
by this attitude. Though willing to grant Amer- 
ica a certain leadership in the field of popular 
education, he objected violently to its commer- 
cialized bias: 


The first rudiments are well diffused in the several states 

. ; almost everybody there is acquainted with reading, 
writing, and accounts; but few persons are found to culti- 
vate science or the arts, because it is seldom they have suffi- 
cient leisure to give themselves up to study. They are nearly 
all busied in forming or consolidating their fortunes (p. 
135). 


As a result, the emphasis has been placed on 
“the most useful branches of education,” and, 


if in the future “it may be expected that they 
(the United States) will make great progress 
in science and the mechanical arts..., the 
same success cannot be predicted for them in 
polite literature, or the fine arts” (pp. 136- 
137). He goes even further in expressing his 
gloomy views concerning American literature: 
“Nay, it may even be presumed, that they will 
never possess, or at least till a very remote 
period, a particular species of literature, be- 
cause they have no national language, and be- 
cause English, so rich in every branch, will long 
be able to supply the deficiency of theirs’’ (p. 
137). Soon after, as it is well known, the Eng- 
lish critic Sydney Smith was to utter a similar 
charge, and the refutation made to it by Wash- 
ington Irving, similarly refuted de Beaujour’s 
assumption. 

All of de Beaujour’s comments, however, 
were not unfavorable to the United States, as 
he declared in his introduction, 


I have neither wished to praise them (Americans) in 
order to pass censure on some nations, or disparage them to 
flatter the pride of others; for I have candidly described 
whatever I found good or bad amongst them, as a means 
of inducing them to correct their own vices, as well as to 
lead other nations to imitate their virtues (pp. i-ii). 


Prime among American virtues, he finds “the 
love of freedom, of industry, of order, and of 
cleanliness” (p. 149). In spite of the errors 
which this love of freedom has introduced in the 
politica] institutions, de Beaujour still believes 
that “the American people sincerely love lib- 
erty, and (that) they deserve to enjoy it, by 
their regard and respect for the laws’’ (p. 149). 
The industriousness of the American people, 
he finds similarly commendable: “Very few 
Americans are seen begging, and every one who 
is capable of working for his livelihood would be 
ashamed to live at the expense of another” 
(p. 150). 

It is for American cleanliness, however, that 
de Beaujour shows the greatest regard, “... 
what most gratifies a foreigner who arrives iD 
the United States, is that external cleanliness 
so remarkable everywhere, in the streets, i0 
the houses, as well as in the dress’ (p. 150). 
There cannot be any doubt, that this quality 
was particularly in his mind when he suggested 
to other countries to imitate some of the prom 
nent American virtues. In fact, he adds, “‘Amer- 
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ican cleanliness must certainly have in it some- 
thing attractive since it engages every travel- 
ler” (p. 151). A result of this physical cleanli- 
ness, added to the effect of a nutritious food 
and a hearty climate, he finds obvious in the 
sturdy physique of the American: “And thus, 
indeed, have the Americans, nearly all a high 
stature, a good shape, strong and well propor- 
tioned frame, a fresh and ruddy complexion,” 
(p. 151). This however, he points out, should 
not lead one to believe Americans to be hand- 
some—at least in his own sense of the word. 


Though few ugly men are to be found among them, still 
fewer really handsome ones are to be seen, I mean of that 
towering and manly beauty sometimes remarked in the 
South of Europe. They are the greatest part, of those tall 
forms, ruddy and soft, such as Tacitus describes the Ger- 
mans, who frequently concealed under them no other than 
an obstruse mind, and soul devoid of energy (p. 152). 


He feels confident, however, that in the future 
this condition will be improved: “It is to be 
presumed, that their temperament will improve 
with their climate and that the Americans will 
some day or other acquire more vivacity of 
mind, and more vigor in their character” (p. 
152). 

Women he finds more attractive: ‘‘(they) 
have more of that delicate beauty which be- 
longs to their sex, and, in general, have finer 
features and more expression in their physiog- 
nomy” (p. 152). Unfortunately their beauty 
does not last long, ‘‘(it) passes and fades in a 
moment (and), at the age of twenty-five, their 
forms change, and at thirty, the whole of their 
charms have disappeared” (p. 152). 

Under such conditions, de Beaujour won- 
dered, what are the possibilities of happiness 
of the American people? “In the first place, the 
Americans in domestic life have more means of 
happiness, but in social life have less; if they 
live without pain, they also nearly live without 
pleasure” (p. 153). Equally important is the 
fact that “if nature has been more bountiful to 
them in her gifts than to other nations, they 
also enjoy them for a shorter period; they grow 
and die quickly like their trees” (p. 153). In a 
footnote, the translator sustains this remark by 
noting, “In general, the human life is shorter in 
the United States than in Europe, by 8 or 9 
years” (p. 153). 

As previously mentioned, de Beaujour, like 
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his predecessors, ventured to read the cards, 
and to predict the future of the newly rising 
power. We have already shown how he dis- 
agreed with those who, ‘‘with the compass in the 
hand ..., measure their future grandeur by 
the extent of their vast territory” (p. 132). 

On the whole, he was in complete disagree- 
ment with those—and they were quite numer- 
ous, then—who predicted a brilliant future to 
the young nation. He certainly saw no reason 
to go along with the proponents of the doctrine 
of ‘“‘manifest destiny.” 

From the point of view of mere numbers, he 
believed the country would never become popu- 
lated enough to assure it of a prominent place 
in the world scene: 

. . men do not people the land as fish increase and mul- 
tiply in a breeding pond; and unless Europe becomes de- 
populated and its inhabitants go over to settle there, men, 
abandoned to the impulse of nature alone, will never popu- 
late so large an extent, more than they have peopled so 


many other countries, still more favoured by heaven 
(p. 158). 


Today’s population of the United States affords 
the best answer to de Beaujour’s prediction. 
No doubt, European immigration played an 
important role in this peopling of the country, 
but it was no more the sole factor in making 
this possible than it was done at the expense of 
Europe’s own population. De Beaujour’s fur- 
ther views on the question of the peopling of 
the continent proved even more wrong: 

It may even be conjectured that the United States will 
become less peopled than South America, because the land 
is there less fertile and men more voracious. If we except 
the Delta and Valley of the Mississippi, which in goodness 
equal those of the Nile, there is not in the whole of North 
America, but one country destined to maintain a large 


population, this is the beautiful table-land of Mexico (p. 
158). 


Furthermore, de Beaujour had little faith in 
the efficiency of the Federative link, as it ex- 
isted then, to maintain the many states in any 
unified agreement. In discussing the political 
institution of the United States it was shown 
how much he feared for America’s future unless 
the Federative bond be tightened. As he saw it 
too much friction existed among the different 
states, resulting primarily from diverging in- 
terests; thus, ‘“The Western states, which ex- 
port all their produce by the Mississippi and 
the rivers mingling therewith, have opposite 
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interests to the Eastern ones” (p. 165). Still 
more dangerous, he felt, was the situation be- 
tween North and South arising from the ex- 
istence of slavery in the latter states: 

Again the Southern states, the third of whose population 
consists of blacks, have different interests to those of the 
North, who would be happy to establish liberty around 
them; when, at the same time, the first continually strug- 
gle to retain the blacks in the bonds of slavery (p. 165- 
168). 


Though dormant so far, these differences, he 
added, were bound to come to the surface some 
day, and blow to pieces the weak bond uniting 
the whole: 

The strength and action of these various clashing inter- 
ests have hitherto only appeared in a weak manner, be- 
cause the Southern states fear the impossibility of restrain- 
ing their slaves without the aid of those of the North, and 
the states of the West, which, up to the present period, 
only contain a small population and a limited amount of 
riches are afraid to employ such weak means in governing 
themselves; but when the white population shall have in- 
creased in the South and riches shall have accumulated in 
the West, the various peoples forming the general con- 
federacy, being only held by feeble bonds, will be induced 
to break them asunder, and constitute themselves into 
separate and distinct states (pp. 168-169). 


Therefore, he could not avoid predicting a 
gloomy future, and concluding ‘“‘the horoscope 
which the United States present to the con- 
templative mind” (p. 170), he declared: 

The American republic, therefore, can never subsist long 
in its actual state; either it will be divided, because the 
political bonds which unite the several states will be broken; 
or it will be subjected, because the first ambitious man who 
may govern it, will perceive that he can become great with- 
out the republic, and even solely great, and without a 
competitor, by raising himself up on the ruins of the re- 
public (p. 169). 


Such then was the picture that was offered 
to the inquiring eyes of the European powers 
as America stepped on the world stage to chal- 
lenge the English lion. That de Beaujour’s book 
was highly welcomed in Europe is evidenced by 
the immediate publication of an English trans- 
lation, simultaneously with the French original. 
It is interesting to notice, indeed, England’s 
eagerness to know more about her former 
colony. Most French travelogues on America, 
were, soon after their publication in French, 
published in England in an English dress. In 
America, on the other hand, this book was not 
favorably received. The review of the book in 


the March, 1816, issue of the National Register 
was an occasion for the reviewer to assault the 
“unblushing insolence of foreign travellers who 
visit this country and publish their narratives 
on their return to their native land.’ 

In general, de Beaujour’s views were quite in 
keeping with the prevailing opinion of America 
held by foreigners, and particularly by the 
French. 

Summing up French opinion of America in 
the last decade of the 18th century, Durand 
Echeverria, in a study entitled ‘‘The French 
Image of American Culture 1752-1803,’ finds 
it to be characterized by four main traits: 

The first of these ideas was the young nation concept 
It was assumed that because American civilization was new, 
American culture was new; and that as a new culture it was 
necessarily more primitive and inferior. Equality (and simi 
larity) to European culture would come only with maturity 
in the distant future. 

The second was that political and economic equality and 
the absence of an aristocracy precluded high cultural de- 
velopment. 

The third was that Americans were by inherent nature 
rationalistic and materialistic, and therefore indifferent to 
aesthetic refinement. 

The fourth was that American culture was essentially 
English in character and therefore alien and incompatible 
to French culture.'? 


De Beaujour’s picture of America closely 
follows these general lines, and on the whole, 
his portrayal of the New World characterizes 
rather accurately French opinion of America at 
the turn of the century. More than many other 
travellers, because of his own polished back- 
ground, he was acutely sensitive to the defi- 
ciencies of America, to 


... the crudity and vulgarity of a frontier civilization; 
the absence of a cultivated and discriminating society: 
the lack of taste; the devotion of talent to economic prog- 
ress and the practical application of discoveries rather than 
to the aesthetic refinements of living and the search for 
pure truth—'® 


and, in pointing out these defects, he was mere- 
ly warning his countrymen of the danger result: 
ing from a servile imitation of American civil 
zation. 

Yet, the French image of America was no 


% T (March, 1816), 17. 

6 Unpublished dissertation (Princeton University, 1950 
17 Tbid., 779-780. 

18 Tbid., 778. 
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always such as implied by Echeverria. In fact, 
in the years preceding the French Revolution, 
French opinion of America was exactly the op- 
posite, dominated by enthusiasm and optimism, 
by a faith in the future of the American experi- 
ment. The French Revolution, since it failed to 
install Liberalism and Democracy in France 

or, rather failed to insure their working—put 
an end to the American dream. Asa result, sub- 
sequent pictures of America were characterized 
by pessimism and cynicism, the dominant 
traits of life in France. French opinions of Amer- 
ica were then greatly influenced by the very 
conditions at home, and as Echeverria con- 
cludes: 


The alternate distortions of the image were caused by the 
fluctuations of conditions in France. Thus we see that the 
image was ultimately, not a reflection of conditions in 
America, but a function of the French mind.!® 


This change from optimism to pessimism oc- 
curred in the years following the Revolution of 
1789. Yet, it is clear that the old image, ‘‘the 
idyll concocted by Crevecoeur and others,’”? 
was not immediately and irremediably wiped 
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out. In fact, it appears consistently in de 
Beaujour’s comments on America, though on 
the whole there cannot be any doubt that 
French opinions of America were largely domi- 
nated by pessimism. 

Beaujour’s picture, therefore, is part of the 
pessimistic reaction following the French Revo- 
lution which failed to transfer to France the 
essentials of the American dream. It belongs 
to the negative side of the traditional image of 
America. The positive side, the picture gen- 
erally associated with the earlier part of the 
18th century, and represented as its best by 
Crevecoeur never again dominated the general 
picture of America in the following years. But, 
needless to say, it was never completely ob- 
literated from the over all picture of America as 
it is evidenced by the brilliant and optimistic 
outlook of De Tocqueville in his Democracy in 
America three decades later. 

GEORGES J. JoYAUXx 

Michigan State College 


19 Tbid., 781. 
20 [bid., 777. 
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The Work-Shop Method in German 


HIS paper purports to review briefly the 

pioneering effort that brought my lan- 
guage-laboratory program into existence and 
to suggest concrete ways in which the work- 
shop method may be counted on to augment 
the success and satisfaction of the teaching of 
a modern foreign language. It is not to be 
placed in the category of misleading, wonder- 
working or untried methods so frequently ad- 
vocated.* 

At the very outset of today’s agenda I should 
like for you to get into the spirit of the work- 
shop phase of the program. For that reason I 
ask you to listen to a specimen record in ele- 
mentary German. Comment on the record will 
be withheld momentarily. The record, in part: 


Erste Lektion Lektion Eins 


DIE FAMILIE SCHNEIDER 


Das Bild zeigt uns ein Wohnzimmer. Im Wohnzimmer 
ist die Familie Schneider. Zur Familie gehéren der Gross- 
vater, die Grossmutter, der Vater, die Mutter, der Sohn, 
die Tochter und das kleine Madchen. 

Der Grossvater sitzt in einem Sessel. Er raucht eine 
Pfeife. Die Grossmutter sitzt auch in einem Scssel. Sie 
liest ein Buch. 

Der Vater, Herr Schneider, sitzt auf einem stuhl am 
Tische. Er schreibt einen Brief. Die Mutter, Frau Schneider, 
spielt Klavier. Die Tochter, Lilli, singt ein Lied. 


A language laboratory, or work-shop, is not 
of spontaneous birth, and even after being con- 
ceived, it must be nurtured with care and 
caused to grow with the years. The germ of the 
idea came to the writer in this manner: A small 
grant to the language department had to be 
spent advantageously or be forfeited. From 
such a situation came the decision to buy an 
inexpensive portable phonograph and some 
language recordings. (I chose the Linguaphone 
products both as to machine and records, and 
as far as I am concerned, the selection justified 
itself completely.) 

What use was to be made of the equipment 
once having it on hand? I played the records 
and followed the accompanying script, as sug- 
gested. From the beginning I was opposed to 


this plan. Why should the whole thing settle 
down to a reading lesson? Books would do for 
that! 

All beginning is difficult, ‘aller Anfang ist 
schwer,”’ I had read long before, but the begin- 
ning had to be made. T closed the book and 
played the record again. Now I was listening, 
not reading! That may be thought of as step 
number one in the total process of the devel- 
opment of a laboratory method of presenting 
a foreign language to a group of students. 

Our unpretentious “laboratory equipment” 
was carted toa rarely used room in the library, 
a spot known only to a few. We encouraged 
students to go there at their free periods. At 
times they listened as a group or individuals 
would put on the earphones and pick up 
‘““‘messages”’ that might be imagined as coming 
in from afar, perhaps “‘enemy country”’ inas- 
much as we were then at war. 

Let us not pretend that student interest was 
awakened except mildly and in the case of a 
scattered few. A handful of men students faced 
overseas duty, and their status afforded a casual 
opportunity for constructive experimentation. 
But experimentation is not conducive always 
to perfect results, and listening only does not 
make the recording come to life. Something 
was lacking, and that had to be discovered and 
remedied. 

It is to be pointed out that the quarter sys- 
tem on which we worked in those days, with 
classes meeting five times a week, lent itself to 
the work-shop program quite perfectly. The 
same cannot be said for the semester plan in 
operation here at the University of Miami, 
with classes meeting only three times a week 
instead of five. 

Early in the work-shop program we were 
able to get administrative approval to devote 
one day a week to laboratory work exclusively. 
This was effected with no disruption of the 

* A paper presented at the University of Miami Lat 


guage Week, German Section, February 17, 1954, Miami, 
Florida. 
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regular schedule. Thus we had four days a 
week of classroom routine and one day a week 
of laboratory techniques for all classes of first 
and second-year level. 

With all hands at work, we began the new 
program. By all hands I mean all the members 
of the language faculty. We had no student 
assistants, and what is more, we did not feel 
that this was the kind of work to be placed in 
the hands of student assistants. That state- 
ment may startle some of you who know the 
language laboratory only as a place in which 
student assistants are the “‘keepers of the keys”’ 
and hand out language recordings on demand. 

In a comparatively short time the members 
of the language department were of one mind 
as to the role of the language laboratory: They 
wanted the trial period prolonged. To the end, 
also, of attaining some tangible goal, each man 
was encouraged to find out for himself what 
could be accomplished through his own partic- 
ular approach to the subject. 

The discoveries were widely divergent, 
although not antagonistic. One teacher had 
the class listen to a record and then comment 
on its contents in a general way. Another had 
his students take down as many words as they 
could, but only as disconnected words, not in 
sentence form. Where there were questions and 
answers on the recording, still another teacher 
had the students in his group take down the an- 
swers, having first given them a mimeographed 
sheet containing the questions. Sometimes a 
vocabulary list was given out in advance of 
the laboratory hour, and then the words, if 
memorized, were more readily understood when 
heard on the recording during the laboratory 
period. Since this, too, constituted a certain 
understanding of the spoken word, it was 
acceptable, although it is still my firm conten- 
tion that the purpose of the language laboratory 
is to enable the student to learn primarily 
through the ear rather than through the eye. 
When that principle is obscured, then the 
work-shop ceases to be a justifiable part of the 
instruction period and becomes a plaything 
rather than a useful implement in the total 
teaching and learning process. The student 
already knows how to read, and therefore 
does not need to make the laboratory period a 
time for additional reading lessons. 
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To bring this paper still further into the 
realm of the useful, let me present construc- 
tively a plan that is intended to show how the 
phonograph can actually be used advanta- 
geously. I shall not theorize, but rather give 
you in some detail a method in which I believe 
strongly because I have made it work. It will 
work for you, too, if you give it a fair chance. 
Do that before throwing it aside. 

Briefly, the ‘‘method” consists specifically 
of putting something down in black and white 
and not merely staring at the spinning disk and 
eventually allowing the mind to wander. This 
does not require a knowledge of shorthand per 
se, but it does demand close attention and a type 
of pseudoshorthand that grows in efficacy as 
the novice becomes interested in what he is 
doing. 

To illustrate: ‘“‘Kiathe ist fiinf Jahre alt.” 
This is taken down in pseudoshorthand some- 
thing as follows: “Ka is 5 J alt.’’ But because 
it is both easy and short, there are those who 
would wish to demonstrate their prowess by 
writing the sentence im toto. Their zeal is at 
once their undoing, for even though they might 
write it all down the moment they heard it, 
still the record would be turning, and all that 
followed would become jumbled to them. 

At the normal speed of a record, and this 
should not be altered, it is possible to write 
down by the initial letter a long series of con- 
nected sentences. It is even possible to add an 
occasional letter or two in the event of a pro- 
longed pause in the reading. If the pseudo- 
shorthand is not sufficiently recognizable at 
the first attempt to read it, then the record may 
be played again. This time additional letters 
may be added here and there until it becomes 
an easy matter to read from the paper in a con- 
nected fashion, the same as if one were reading 
from a manual, but with a much greater sense 
of satisfaction. 

To use the manual except as a last resort 
is like making an interlinear translation, the 
kind wherein the poorer student will be found 
writing all manner of obvious cognates, such as 
end for Ende, can for kann, will for the “‘will’”’ 
of wollen, brown for braun, ad infinitum. 

Subject matter and context may often have 
an effect on the ease and accuracy of one’s 
effort in taking down the contents of a selec- 
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tion. When it is recognized that the members 
of the family are being listed in the order of 
grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, 
then the German Grossvater, Grossmutter, 
and the others will easily be sensed in the sym- 
bols Grv., Grm., V. M., together with S., T., 
E., Ekn., that is, Sohn, Tochter, Enkel, En- 
kelin. 

Look with me now at this excerpt which I 
have mineographed for your use and which is 
an example of the pseudoshorthand I have been 
advocating: 

Ers Lk. Lk ai. D Fa Sch. Ds BI zgt u ai Wo-z. Im 
Wo-z ist d Fa Sch. Zr F ghr dr Grv d Grm dr V d M dr 
5 d To u ds kl Mdn. Dr Grv szt i em Sssl. Er rau ne Pfe. 
D Grm szt au i em Ssl. Si Ist ai Bu. Dr. V, Hr S, szt af em 
Stl am Ti. Er shr en Brf. D M, Fr S, spl Klv. D To, Lli, 
sngt ai Ld. 


You will recognize this, I believe, as the 
recording played for you at the beginning of 
this discussion. At that time no effort was made 
to impress it on your mind, but still I believe 
that you will be able to read without difficulty 
the “notes” you are looking at, notes much the 
same as you would have made if you had been 


briefed on what to do. If you should find it 
difficult to transcribe the notes into German, 
then a second playing of the recording would 
be necessary. The only real purpose of the 
laboratory method is to develop the art of 
understanding the foreign language by listen- 
ing to it. Only by listening does one develop the 
art of listening. “If at first you don’t hear 
right,...”’ keep on trying! And without the 
manual, which I think of as an unnecessary 
crutch. Imagine being in a foreign country, 
carrying a conversational manual with you, 
and then asking the first person who crosses 
your path to open the book and start “talking” 
to you while you read what he is “‘saying”’ to 
you! 

Conversation is not easily made sponta- 
neous, but an approach like the one herein sug- 
gested will bring results that in the long run will 
astound you. If you have the happy experience 
I think you will have from giving this method 
a substantial trial, then the effort, both yours 
and mine, will not have been in vain. 

ROBERT S. WHITEHOUSE 

University of Miami 
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The Function 


I 


NE of the first preoccupations of a lan- 

guage teacher should be to inquire about 
the nature, the meaning and the function of 
language. The success of a language teacher, 
his love and zest for the subject matter depend, 
to a great extent, on his intimate knowledge 
of the real function of language; his aims and 
his methods will evolve around this central 
point. Considering that we are on the threshold 
of a new consciousness of language awakening 
after a long hibernation, the subject here 
treated may have some practical value. 

We all take language for granted because, 
at first thought, it seems to be so natural and 
its function so simple that its apparent sim- 
plicity hides the difficulty of its essence. Lan- 
guage, like any other abstract noun, defies exact 
definition and forbids complete understanding. 
Why do men talk? How do they know? We 
do not know. We do know, however, that 
language is the greatest test of civilization and 
when the Pithecanthropus Erectus, the Java 
man and the Neanderthal man began to use 
human language, they ceased to be Simians to 
become Anthropoids. 

Language is not scientifically explainable 
because it is not known fully in its origin and 
it is too mysterious in its fundamental com- 
position. Language, in fact, is composed of 
parts we know nothing about and, if parts are 
unknown, so is the whole. According to Plato, 
words are made of letters but, what are letters? 
Nothing but signs; letters, per se, have no 
meaning. Looking at it, in the abstract, we may 
say that language is a tool for communication 
but we should like to know the nature of the 
fool and the meaning of communication. Let us 
inquire about the function of language. 


II 


Let us present two points for discussion. 
First, language suggests meaning understood by 
intuition and not by mere definition and, sec- 
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of Language 


cond; language is the greatest asset of civiliza- 
tion and students, therefore, should be aware 
of the function of language, of the ways its 
carries meaning and leads to comprehension in 
order to meet the challenge of our evolutionary 
society. The discussion may be profitable to 
those of us teachers who are not sure whether 
to put the emphasis on translation or set the 
goal on personal, mental assimilation on the basis 
of intuition. 

Language is composed of words, written 
signs or spoken expressions but, whatever the 
form, language is expressed by artificial, human 
symbols that generate feelings and bring out 
images and ideas. Language proceeds from 
nature because it is generated by man who isa 
product of nature. Now, if we look closely 
enough, through our analytical looking glass, 
we soon realize that language is a collection of 
general terms while nature is a congregation 
of individual existences and here comes to light 
the first great weakness of language. Judging 
from this premise, we conclude that words 
do not represent reality; they create a symbolic 
representation in the mind, an approximation 
of the subjective understanding but never exact 
reality. In order to clarify this point, let us 
proceed to study the nature of language through 
analysis and bring out the verdict of authority 
to give weight to our premises. 

When we say: Peter is a man, we see that 
man is an attribute while Peter is the subject. 
Now, man is a general term whereas the subject 
Peter is a specific term. The sentence carries 
very little meaning because it conveys a vague 
concept. The reason is that there are no two 
men in the world entirely similar; some are tall, 
others are small; some have brains, others have 
not; some have dark eyes, others have blue 
eyes. Man, in the above sentence, is a general 


1 Plato: Theaetetus, 202 and ff.: “But none of these 
primeval elements (letters) can be defined; they can only 
be named, for they have nothing but a name... the 
elements or letters cannot be defined or known.” 
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term; Peter, on the other hand, represents a 
single, definite entity. The reason is that nature 
is multiple in its ramifications but language is 
one in its verbal manifestation and, therefore, 
words cannot give but an approximation of 
what is. Since language is lacking in exact, 
mathematical formulae, the essence of its 
meaning lies in the purely subjective represen- 
tation of the individual. Were it not so, we 
would need no lawyers to interpret the law and 
no exegetes to explain the Scriptures. If we 
read an English translation of the Old Tes- 
tament from Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek or Latin, 
we see, at once, the difference of rendering be- 
tween Tynsdale, the King James version and the 
modern retranslation. If we survey the various 
translators of the Classics, Plato, Aristotle, 
Aristophanes, etc., we observe that each trans- 
lator has a wording of his own. A translation 
is just an interpretation and if the primary 
translation from the original is difficult, how 
much more inadequate will a translation be 
from another translation. It has been said 
that an intelligent translation is a re-creation, 
in the etymological sense, because the reader 
creates anew a meaning sui generis. In order 
to enlarge and possibly to clarify the point, 
let us take the word —democracy—. If we 
try to define it, we will realize that each person 
has a vague concept of its meaning with no 
clearcut definition. The East will interpret the 
word —democracy— one way; the West, another 
way. Words do not represent reality and we 
apprehend the meaning of words not through 
exact, scientific comprehension but through 
the medium of intuition. Scholars from the 
beginning have thought the same thing. E. W. 
Hobson, in The Domain of Natural Science, 
said: ‘‘The experience of an individual is, in 
its fulness of details, unique and uncommu- 
nicable; it is incompletely made intelligible to 
other individuals by means of language and 
other forms of symbolism. Thus, language in 
its very nature, involves an abstraction in which 
the elements of actual, individual experience 
are replaced by symbols that fail to represent 
with absolute completeness what they are sup- 
posed to describe.’’ Locke said that ‘‘to pretend 
to have knowledge, we must have a guarantee 
that the ideas we advance agree with the reality 
of things” but, he adds, “how does the mind, 


when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, 
know that they agree with things themselves?’” 
In order to give more stress to the point, let us 
take the words —metal— and —board—. Thales 
and Anaxagoras, with other early Greek scien- 
tists, had discovered only four basic elements in 
nature, earth, air, water, fire. Modern Physics 
lists ninety-five basic elements. When we use 
the word —metal—, what meaning does it 
convey? gold, silver, cobait, steel, copper or 
what? The word —board— is just as indefinite. 
For instance, board may mean a piece of wood 
to make a chair or repair a windowsill; it may 
also mean the price of food or food itself as in 
the following sentence: I pay for my board 
and room; it may mean a group of men as in: 
The Board of Directors meets every week. We 
create our own meaning out of sounds or written 
symbols that bring sense to each of us through 
intuitive process only. 


III 


The consensus of thinkers throughout the 
ages helps to fortify this thesis. Plato, in 
Parmenides and Theaeletus, said that words 
are just symbols and do not represent reality 
as it is but as we see it, that is, they are sub- 
jective representations. Schopenhauer said 
that ‘‘the world is our representation.” Kant 
said the same thing in different words. C. E. 
Herrick, in Neurological Foundation of Animal 
Behavior, said: ‘‘Thought and its intrument, 
language, does not represent reality; they are 
rather ingenious dexterities that enable us to 
find our way out.” Moliére, in one of his plays, 
wanted to make clear what opium was but, 
as he could not find a definition, he tried to 
explain it by saying that it is a thing that puts 
people to sleep. Why? ‘‘Quia est in eo virtus 
dormitiva, cujus est natura sensus assoupire.” 
This reply is comical but it shows that words 
do not represent reality, they just represent 
our own ideas of things. 

There is much misunderstanding in this 
world among nations and individuals because 
people fail to realize the true nature of lar 
guage which is the main prerequisite for com 
prehension. We are told frequently, in th 
heat of an argument, to define our terms. Thi 


‘Locke: Essay, Bk. IV, ch. IV, paragraph 3. 
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is what Socrates said as reported in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia and in many Dialogues of Plato. 
With all respect for Socrates, we maintain 
with Plato and many others that it cannot be 
done; a true definition is not possible. The 
request to define is a disruptive tactic that 
generally breaks an argument but never solves 
it. Words do not admit definition. Should we 
try, for instance, to define the simple common 
word —chair—, we shall soon come to the con- 
clusion that a chair is a chair and nothing else. 
Plato said that no definition is possible because 
it would be necessary that the subject and the 
predicate should be entirely of the same essence. 
Pascal thought along the same line when he 
said that the attempt to define always contains 
the word —is— so that we begin to affirm that 
a thing is before we really demonstrate that 
it —is—. If a human definition were possible, 
it seems that God himself would have helped 
us with some concrete, genuine definition. 
When Jehovah? said: “I am that I am,” He 
made us the recipient of a divine, mysterious, 
unfathomable expression surpassing human 
comprehension. When Christ, before the San- 
hedrin, said in the presence of Pilate that He, 
the Christ, spoke the truth, Pilate retorted: 
“What is the truth?” and Jesus answered: 
“Tam the truth.*”” We should like so much to 
know what truth is but Jesus himself never 
gave a definition of truth. We use and abuse 
this popular, undefinable word —truth— which 
conveys only a vague approximation of our 
proud affirmations. Plato, in the last chapter of 
Theaetetus, comes to the conclusion that we 
know not what knowledge or truth is and there 
is no known definition that carries with it a 
convincing comprehension. We do not know 
what truth is scientifically, we know it only 
intuitively. In 1668, John Wilkins said: ‘“‘The 
business of defining is among all others the most 
nice and difficult.” C. I. Lewis, in 1946, said: 
“What are most commonly called definitions 
are a class of statements which are peculiarly 
liable to ambiguity.” In a recent book, The 
Meaning of Meaning, Chap. VI, we read this 
Statement: ‘There is at present no theory of 
definitions capable of practical application 
under normal circumstances.” We must bear 
in mind, in final analysis, that words do not 
admit definition; they are assertions or, at 
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best, explanations. After all, it is, perhaps, a 
blessing because, as said Heraclitus, “‘life is 
change.” Plato admitted the veracity of the 
statement by saying that, because of change, 
“there is no being, there is only becoming.” 
“Life is wave that mounts,” said Bergson, a 
wave that is always surging, always moving, 
always changing. Language also changes, 
obedient to the laws of nature and it would not 
be desirable to have a fixed, unchangeable 
meaning of words for that would spell the death 
of evolutionary thought. 

We do not forget that words can give us 
nothing but the verbal significance of words. 
We cannot transmute images, colors, feelings 
or ideas into words because the meaning of 
words is controlled by the sensible existence to 
which the words refer. The images that one 
perceives are intrinsically one’s own and nobody 
else can penetrate into the inner Sanctum of 
another individual. On reading the masterful 
descriptions scattered in the Divina Commedia 
of Dante, we penetrate into a world of mystic 
beauty and as the genius of the poet pictures a 
vision of ecstatic grandeur, our spirit is carried 
into an unknown world; we tremble with 
fear or we exult with jubilation but, do we see 
the visions of Dante or do we see our own? The 
answer is obvious. We create from Dante’s 
poetry a world of our own making. On a lower 
level, if a speaker tries to describe a beautiful 
landscape, will he make us see that landscape? 
No. While the speaker warms up under the 
romantic impulses of the heat of the descrip- 
tion, the mind will picture something the 
senses have already felt or seen but we will 
fail to see the very picture sketched by the 
speaker. The reason for this is that no two 
eyes are the same and see the same thing at 
the same time in the same way. In order to 
acquire a real view of somebody else, it would 
be necessary to have two congenital, copene- 
trating existences fused in one, a thing which is 
nonexistent and, in last analysis, impossible 
and absurd. Keats may have been meditating 
over these simple thoughts when he exclaimed 
at the end of his immortal poem To a Grecian 
Urn: 


3 Cf.: Exodus, IIT, 14. 
4 Cf.: John, XVIII, 38; XIV, 6. 
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Beauty is truth; truth beauty; that is all 
Ye know and all ye need to know. 


We know not what éruth is; we know not what 
beauty is although we have an intuitive notion 
of something outside of man, superior to man 
and beyond man; we sense a metaphysical 
entity that defies definition. Art is the expres- 
sion of our conception of the world. Words sug- 
gest meaning; they do not give it. The spoken 
words or the written letters do not represent 
reality; they are only signs or sounds and 
involve in their significance only an approxi- 
mation received through intuition. Protagoras 
used to say that “man is the measure of all 
things” and Buffon told us that “‘le style c’est 
homme méme.” The subjective self works 
on the background it has already acquired but 
can never be sure to get the full meaning the 
speaker or the writer try to project. A transla- 
tion is a difficult thing that seldom reveals the 
full import of the original. We cannot make 
language truly functional by the sole process of 
translation. A literal translation is not neces- 
sarily comprehension. Let us see language as it 
is. It is one of the highest functions of man, 
replete with potentialities but limited in its 
functional aspects. 

The solution of our national or personal prob- 
lems will not come by means of words alone 
but by the spirit that gives life and sense to 
our speech and writings. Viewed from this 
angle, we may be able to come to a practical 
understanding of our social and international 
difficulties. Wordsworth himself thought so 
and said once: “In spite of all differences of 
soil and climate, of language and manners, of 
laws and customs, the men of letters can bind 
together by passion and by knowledge the 
vast empire of human society as it spreads over 
the whole world and over all time.” 

Language being common to all men should 
be a link that binds mankind into a progressive 
evolution of peace but, too often, it becomes 
an agent of hate and war. Among the many 
reasons of misunderstanding, the main one, 
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perhaps, is the lack of comprehension of the 
true meaning of the function of language. 
People attach too much importance to words. 
Our nature is sentimental, reducible to a string 
of feelings and our epistemology runs the risk 
of being directed by feelings rather than by a 
philosophical or scientific orientation. In final 
analysis, we argue too much over words and 
we forget the search for the spirit that dictated 
those words. We should look for the relation 
of reality to appearance. 

Although we live in an international age 
and almost in a non-spatial world thanks to 
the scientific conquests of time and space, 
it is strange that we do not seem to be able 
to reach international understanding and hemi- 
spheric friendship. Science has progressively 
changed the face of the world but has affected 
man very slowly. We need to prepare the stu- 
dents to assimilate the language and culture 
of other people in order to have a practical 
understanding of their psychology. 

The preaching of democracy with its multiple 
connotations is a laudable idea but the ills of 
our society, as Ch. Evans Hughes said, “‘are 
not going to dissappear by empty shouts but 
by more intelligence of our means of communi- 
cation made alive by comprehension and actu- 
ated by plain, sincere honesty.’’ Science is the 
extension of knowledge; philosophy is its in- 
terpretation; civilization is the product of 
language; progress is its result. Let us remember 
that language projects meaning through in- 
tuition built on strong cultural foundations. 
Words must be understood for what they are, 
that is, signs and symbols. We must seek the 
spirit hidden behind the words in order to vital- 
ize our teaching, build harmony of thought in 
our society and create a certain unity of minds 
in our world. Let us make language functional 
not alone by mere translation but by the vital 
spark of intuition generated by a _ genuine 
academic preparation. 

Joun P. LE CoQ 

Drake University 
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An Assessment of Trends in Midcentury Chilean 


F THERE is an element of risk in attempt- 

ing to characterize a language that is in the 
process of undergoing change at a more or less 
accelerated rate, there is, on the other hand, the 
certainty of missing the opportunity of obtain- 
ing first hand observations should the observer 
wait until the changing features are sanctioned 
by being put in print. The lack of perspective is 
undoubtedly an argument against sketching 
what goes on under one’s eyes, but the immedi- 
acy and richness of actual experience make up 
for the guess work and the gaps necessarily re- 
sulting from having allowed for time to bring 
about a concretion of linguistic data that will, 
moreover, be inevitably fragmentary. 

The day may be closer at hand than one 
would like to think when the differences be- 
tween Peninsular and American Spanish will 
force a dichotomy in the learning of the two 
branches. The following remarks, intended to 
offer a fleeting, but, we hope, not a one sided 
view of Chilean at the present moment, are, 
therefore, based on the observation of the 
spoken language of the man in the street. Let 
it be said at the outset that, for the reasons we 
shall give, we believe the rift between Standard 
Spanish and dialect Chilean to have become 
already great enough to make it doubtful 
whether there exists any worthwhile influence 
in favor of some sort of standard in common 
with the Peninsula, something like Standard 
English or Hochdeutsch—even in the field of 
writing—since of precept, the stage, and the 
radio, the two last work rather in an opposite 
direction, and seem more likely to carry the 
day. The kinds of Spanish found in the news- 
papers, with the choicest in the leading articles 
and the sports pages, show for the rest a pre- 
dominance of colloquial. 

From the point of view of speech habits, the 
social panorama of present day Chile must be 
envisaged as showing the operation of an age 
old factor and one of recent concretion. The 
first, in common with the rest of the new world, 
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is the lack of appreciation of its intellectual 
minority. The second, which may be the result 
of its comparative geographical isolation, or its 
lack of any clear cut caste division where the 
indigenous population is negligible, or to a 
longer peaceful evolution than most of its 
neighbours, is the already well completed up- 
heaval of class distinctions, helped by a social 
legislation going back at least thirty years in 
its most far reaching laws. Thus it happens 
that, in opposition to what is seen in countries 
with a class monopoly of speech standards, the 
tendencies are rife which operate amidst the 
lower, or at least the whole of, the middle class, 
inclusive of even the most highly placed offi- 
cials, whether their positions be public or pri- 
vate. Be it that the social legislation is consid- 
ered the outcome or the motive, the fact is that 
extractional representation at all levels and 
activities of the community is inextricable, and 
parallels the upheaval brought about by the 
immigrational surge in North America and the 
River Plate countries, all of which have how- 
ever embarked upon social legislation only re- 
cently. The latter countries will in all proba- 
bility eventuate in a widely different issue if 
their peculiarities, mainly tenetic (combined 
with their lengthened, almost diphthongal, 
treatment of stressed vowels) and semantic, 
continue in operation. 

We in no way intend to discriminate between 
what is shared by and what marks Chilean off 
from other Spanish American dialects, and have 
only selected a few characteristics which seem 
to have the widest currency in each of the fields 
mentioned and may, at the same time, be pre- 
sented in a not too extensive study. It must be 
insisted upon, however, that the linguistically 
active ferment operates clearly in an upward 
direction, much more definitely so than is the 
case in settled periods, when a cultural standard 
keeps the renovating forces at bay. We here as- 
sume, in short, a stratigraphical turmoil, with 
the important restriction that a very scant 
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share in the molding of our dialect falls to 
speakers below, let us say, the tabloid reading 
stage. If the countryman’s pronunciation began 
losing ground sixty years ago,' it is now com- 
pletely discredited, as such. Naturally many of 
the speakers originate in the country, but all 
discernible peculiarities are discountenanced, 
and only the more subtle continue to be active. 

Perhaps the highest coefficient for linguistic 
influence (principally lexical) might be ascribed 
to the union leader and his ramifications and 
amplifications; he can read and write; he talks 
better than the average; he is no bookworm, but 
not only reads but helps, especially in his later 
stages, to produce the political and informative 
sections of newspapers, radios, and meetings; 
if he went to a secondary school, he was engaged 
there preferently in extracurricular activities, 
and his language is what he found worked out 
by his forerunners of close on two generations, 
who were themselves no fond readers of the 
classics. He is the most disseminated symbol of 
success, and is copiously imitated. Precept and 
its prestige are being surrendered even by those 
who might formerly have thought themselves 
his betters. They, too, are hastily giving up any 
words or constructions not sanctioned by Com- 
mon Speech, to use Kurath’s denomination.’ 
The average Chilean is shy of Spanish expres- 
sions to such a degree that we find excluded 
from the style of even the best writers numbers 
of words and constructions which, though em- 
ployed until the days of, say, Nercasseau y 
Moran, sounded stilted, and would at the pres- 
ent day appear hopelessly pedantic. Not that 
contemporary literature and even journalism 
of the better sorts lack such attributes as dig- 
nity, or even elegance when required, but the 
loss of expressions eschewed as being too remote 
from the actual usage of colloquial Chilean is 
not offset by the proportional gain that would 
follow from the incorporation to the written 
language of turns which, though sometimes 
seen in print, have not yet been stamped as ac- 
ceptable in the higher reaches because of their 
having been employed by a classic or a school. 
The balance is a trammeling one, and all the 
necessary circumstances seem to be present for 
a quickened and comparatively independent 
evolution to completely change the appearance 
of Chilean at some not remote date. 


A feature that has gained extensive currency 
of late is not exceptional among popular expres- 
sions in being pleonastic. There is an element 
too many in saying, as we have heard it said, 
esté en condiciones de poder afirmar, which 
should be either en condiciones or poder. The 
same applies to a cutting we have from a week- 
ly, stating that a crossword puzzle will be pub- 
lished in two successive issues para darles chance 
a las personas radicadas lejos de la capital para 
que puedan tener opcidn a los premios. So far the 
redundance exists between poder and a more or 
less literary expression. But when a restaurant 
advertises about la satisfaccién de poder comer 
bien such is not the case; nor is the owner ap- 
pealing to the sense of power, financial or other- 
wise, of his customers. He is just a prey to this 
widespread tendency which in more flagrant in- 
stances goes so far as to set in print es posible 
que en 1951 Talchahuano pueda contar con 
estadio municipal ; que indique los terrenos en que 
es posible que puedan levantarse poblaciones de 
emergencia; and, with greater traces of illiteracy, 
muchos licores nacionales a precios imposible 
poder competir (sic). The rarest jewel, however, 
is an instance penned by the editor of one of the 
leading newspapers in the country, who writes 
la pérdida de su ocupacién, con la consiguiente 
casi imposibilidad de no poder encontrar otra. 
I must add that this last is two years old at the 
time of writing, and so glaring that it was the 
one which called our attention to the phenome- 
non. 

Now, this is wallowing in understatement. 
The casi in the last quotation is the last straw. 
And its reason? The same as is found in other 
countries which have inherited rather than 
evolved a culture of their own, it is the externals 
rather than the inmost springs that catch the 
people’s eye, are imitated, and ultimately 
flaunted as their proudest assets. 

Our institutions have all the outward marks 
of those of the mother countries, without hav- 
ing been properly digested. Our democracies 
are not the result of political maturity; but, 


1 Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, Buenos 
Aires, 1930 ff., vol. I, p. 327; vol. VII, 18 ff. 

2Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern United 
States, University of Michigan Press, 1949, p.7. 

* The sources of the quotations in this paragraph ar 
not given for obvious reasons. 
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planted wholesale, they become the victims of 
graft, newspaper combines, and hasty decisions. 
Our universities, with few exceptions, are pon- 
derous agencies for the giving away of perfunc- 
torily earned parchments. And our writing is 
the outcome of a desire to be impressive without 
necessarily being weighty. But all this does not 
go unpenanced, and the emergence of the 
masses into a sphere of unwonted privilege is 
atoned for by a secret diffidence betrayed by 
this excessive and ubiquitous optative. The 
ancestral craving for permission crops up by 
the side of the present economic and political 
faculties unlimited. One might be led to say 
las actuales posibilidades posibilitan a cualquiera 
para poder ejercer el poder. 

In the early thirties, at the time the first 
talking films in Spanish were being shown, a 
controversy was originated in a local newspaper 
that would have been justified in very few 
places within the Spanish speaking world. A 
spectator wrote complaining of the outlandish 
accent of the recording, and would not be si- 
lenced by the indignant Consul of Spain, whose 
rejoinder carried the support of his patriotism 
and culture. The official in question was a well 
read man and showed no mean penmanship. He 
had, however, apparently forgotten his Horace; 
his opponent had, we may guess, never heard of 
him. 

The episode is worth recalling if one considers 
how far Chilean deviates from Standard Cas- 
tilian in the sounds of the spoken tongue. There 
is hardly a Chilean who will not subscribe the 
current assumption that a Colombian or a Cub- 
an speaks better Spanish than he; and so they 
do. But a Chilean is best at speaking Chilean, 
inasmuch as he goes by his own norma loquendi. 
Of course, insofar as the vernacular has not pro- 
duced a first class literature, the regional status 
cannot be outgrown. But when this does hap- 
pen, it will in all certainty be couched in a medi- 
um vastly different from those of other cultural 
areas. As an offspring of one of the most con- 
Servative of the Romance branches, then, 
Chilean, without having undergone the wear of 
French, shows a tendency to recast its phonol- 
ogy in new molds, and that, as in the case of 
Vulgar Latin, primarily according to accentual 
and syntactic conditions. 

The time, not so very long ago, when an s 


pronounced as a sibilant before the initial 
vowel of a succeeding word in the same phonic 
group ceased to be considered a trait of culti- 
vated speech may be fixed as the approximate 
signal for the general breakdown of all resist- 
ance to the tendencies inherent in the Chilean 
fricatives as a whole, not only in our slurred 
word endings, but everywhere that a sound was 
not protected (as b by a preceding nasal) within 
such a group. Aphesis and elision combine with 
haplology to play havoc with the picture. 

Care must be taken in requesting a soft drink 
that goes by the name of “Bilz’’ not to pro- 
nounce the final s; otherwise one gets a “Pil- 
sener (beer)’’: pilsen. The presence of a hissed 
s is semantically more significant than the dif- 
ference between friction or plosion of the labial. 
In “‘esté bien,” “‘hasta luego,” “es pérese,” all that 
is left after the disappearance of the unstressed 
initial vowel is a very slight aspiration; not a 
trace of the sibilant remains in the consecrated 
formula of bus drivers: “‘atrds hay asiento,” 
atrdyasiento. 

The pronunciation santonio is given by 
Mencken‘ as the normal alternate to the full, 
according to him, fastidious, San Antonio in 
Texas. Of the two a+n groups it is the second 
that is lost; the first belongs to a medium 
stressed syllable. In ‘“‘para Antonio”’ there is 
synalepha, but in “‘con Antonio”’ the a is barely 
holding its place as the fourth syllabic. A step 
further, and it is lost. ““Tofio” is the traditional 
pet name for ‘“‘Antonio,” and the oblique posi- 
tion must have been instrumental to the aphe- 
sis. 

A similar explanation will account for the dif- 
ference between “‘estudia articulos” and “estu- 
diar articulos” (as heard from a law student) 
being only the position of the stresses with, con- 
sequently, a slighter degree of obscurity in the 
a of the first. In the second group a pause is per- 
ceptible between the r and the ¢ which is, at 
best, an unfulfilled intention, or rather, is 
limited to the onglide. But this is easily lost be- 
tween the closely succeeding stresses. 

The author was once surprised to hear a lady 
acquaintance commented on as oldish, “vie- 
joncita.”’ It had been the speaker’s intention to 


* Mencken, The American Language, 4th ed., New York, 
1936, p. 541. 
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describe her as quite young, “‘bien jovencita,”’ 
a striking instance of the effects of phonetic 
wear. The stress falls in both on homophonic 
syllables, but the fricative in the pretonic sylla- 
ble of the latter is subject to the worst erosion, 
occurring as it does in the syllable with the 
weakest stress, and ultimately disappears; the 
e becomes nasalized through assimilation of the 
consonant following, and when the initial stress 
becomes a secondary through disappearance of 
one of the syllables intervening between the 
original two strong ones, the way is paved for 
the nasal vowel to be dissimilated from the fol- 
lowing one, and the two utterances are identi- 
fied. 

The voiced labial, dental, and velar fricatives 
are, apart from s, the most vulnerable in un- 
qualifiedly popular Chilean parlance. However, 
g seems sturdier than the others: aogao stands 
for both “ahogado” and “abogado,” but aotao 
may be “‘ha votado”’ but neither ‘“‘agotado”’ nor 
“abotago.”’ Media may be a dissimilative al- 
ternate of meia for “‘medida,”’ but neither will 
be heard for “‘me diga”’ in its most slurred form. 
As there is an almost uninterrupted accommoda- 
tive sequence from the plosive 6 through its 
fricative form to w, and thence through the 
fricative g to its plosive form, it is natural for 
learners of English to pronounce guman for 
“‘woman,” since the lips are rounded for the fol- 
lowing vowel; thus also it is that the long ac- 
climatised name ‘“‘Walker’”’ is pronounced bécar, 
as the tongue, retracted for the following o. 
leaves the lips free to occlude.’ Though it is 
true that wmbuevo, Sambueza, are heard for ‘‘un 
huevo,” “‘Sanhueza,”’ through the influence of 
the preceding m, hypercritical forms, particu- 
larly in the second case, the normal fricative 
before a vowel once this diphthong is resolved 
is g: degiiéluase, degolver. Had g not crept in in- 
stead of the original 5, and were it less hardy, 
we should be on the way to, or have reached, 
diolver. 

It must be admitted that, except in the most 
careless speech, these two fricatives cannot be 
said to have altogether perished. There is at 
least, in most instances, a slight deviation or 
interruption of some kind in the offglide of the 
preceding vowel as it passes to the onglide of 
the following one. The vowels themselves are 
likewise qualitatively modified in a different 


way by the different consonants, so that a per- 
son never having heard, or seen in their written 
forms, such words as ¢éao for ‘“‘Octavio,”’ or vao 
for ““vado”’ will be in no doubt as to the lost, or 
rather assimilated consonants. There is some 
degree of rounding in the former, as against a 
spread vowel in the latter. The rounding has 
materialised in the spelling of Portuguese 
“vouvir,” “louva.”? In parélmthmo, the e has, 
our hearing, become opener: “‘parece el mismo.” 

Anyhow, the points of least resistance in 
“me duele la cabeza’ are, first the 6, and sec- 
ondly the other continuant. But the weak final 
e of ‘“‘duele’”’ (being acoustically inferior to a) 
eventually disappears, and the double onglide 
of / is simplified. M comes into contact with the 
semivowel, and we have muelacaesa. So why 
not muelamuela, though we have not actually 
heard this last! 


The analytical proclivities of popular speech 
can be seen actively at work in Chilean; num- 
bers of expressions and patterns are substituted 
for single words and petrified turns of the liter- 
ary language; despedazar is obsolete except in 
print, and one hears hacer pedazos in the higher 
and hacer tira (s) in the lower spheres. It is, as 
a matter of fact, in the field of verbal expression 
that renovation goes on at the quickest pace; 
while collecting our material we realised that 
the richness of a single pattern, verb plus prep- 
osition plus infinitive, was such that it must be 
excluded from the present study. Verbal aspect 
is predominant in them as employed by the 
people, as mood is in the two temporal peculi- 
arities we shall here present, by way of a sam- 
pling of our syntax. 

The future, originally a compound tense is, 
in its subsequently agglutinated form for the 
imperfect and perfect indicative, totally absent 
from popular Chilean as regards its primary 
meaning, and a periphrastic conjugation with 
ir a has been substituted for it to such an extent 
that an occasional employment of the former 
must be explained as laxity, contamination, or 


5 Cp. Navarro y Tomés in Travaux du Cercle Linguis- 
tique de Prague, vol. VIII, 1939, p. 184. 

6 Cp. Malmberg, Etudes sur la phonétique de l’espagnol 
parlé en Argentine, Lund, 1950, p. 85 ff. 

7 Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, University o 
Pennsylvania press, 1938, #113, 3. 
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imprecision. If used for the imperative, for in- 
stance,’ it would sound stiff, and we only hear 
te vas air a acostar. In the following 


—T4 crees que va a durar mucho la huelga? 
—Quién sabe cuanto duraré. 


if the stress is laid on durardé, the meaning con- 
veyed is not one of simple futurity, but has a 
modal implication; if, on the other hand, 
cuanto is given prominence, the likely form is 
va a durar. 

The popular uses of the forms in -é, -dés, &c 
fall into three semantic classes, namely, con- 
jecture, concession, and wish, the first being 
mentioned in the Grammar cited in #304,d and 
385,a; the second is implicit in #304,d. 

Conjecture or assumption is expressed in 
habré una docena “I wonder whether, or assume 
that, there might be a dozen”; si no llega en 
éste, llegaré en el otro “if he does not arrive in 
this (train), he may come in the next.” As soon 
as pure conjecture is laid aside, the periphrastic 
form is resorted to, as in the acquiescent ya 
parece que no va a llegar “it looks as if he won’t 
come after all,” or in the factual digale que no va 
a ir todavia as against creo que ird, or again in 
the ostensible polite but at heart retaliatory 
parece que no se va a peder “nothing doing.’ As 
Bello points out,® wonderment can be voiced by 
it, and popular Chilean tallies in this with the 
traditional import of serdé cierto? “can it be 
true?”’. Concession is the motive in iré cuando 
termine or si termino luego. In creo que no va air 
todavia, the action, no longer dependent on the 
subject’s will, is pictured as a future pure and 
simple. Creo que iré would have made it con- 
jectural, as above; but the creo has here as- 
sumed responsibility for this. Wish, finally, or 
some other kind of eagerness is expressed by 
the simple future in cudndo seré el dia! “if the 
day would only come.’ The periphrastic coun- 
terpart cudndo va a ser ese dia! is factual, and the 
question cudndo ird a ser ese dia? is conjectural 
besides being desiderative. 

It will have been noticed that only the im- 
perfect future indicative is found in the above 
examples. As is well known, the subjunctive 
future has long been extinct in spoken Spanish. 
But the perfect future indicative needs an addi- 
tional remark. It can assume the conjectural 
meaning ascribed it by Bello,!° but its peri- 


phrastic counterpart falls in with what we shall 
have to say elsewhere in treating the pattern 
verb plus preposition plus infinitive: quién 
habré tratdo la noticia? “I wonder who brought 
the news”: quién va a haber traido la noticia! 
“who would (be fool enough to) bring the 
news!” is a rebuttal. Such is also the case with a 
question like Bello’s" qué hard? which in popu- 
lar speech would be qué estaré haciendo? “what 
can he be doing?”’; qué va a estar haciendo! is 
“what do you think he’ll be doing!’ 

The present perfect indicative has completed 
in spoken Chilean the development of a new 
meaning which sets it apart from both the im- 
perfect and the preterit not so much in its tem- 
poral as in its stylistic implications. In its first 
stage, noticed by us not longer than fifteen 
years ago, it was always given a rising intona- 
tion: nos hemos reido anoche...‘‘we did not 
half laugh last night ... ” intended as a surro- 
gate of extensions conveying circumstances 
more or less dramatic or picturesque to be 
guessed or supplied by the hearer. Let it be said 
at this point that it definitely originated and 
gained currency in feminine circles. It is at pres- 
ent begun to be used by men, and does no 
longer necessarily have the suggestive note. 
This meaning must have originated in the de- 
sire to lend the vividness of an historical pres- 
ent—it lends itself mainly to narrative—to the 
actualization inherent in the perfect. A search 
of its use in the written language, even that of 
small town periodicals or women’s magazines 
would not, we believe, be yet fruitful. It must 


8 Real Academia Espafiola, Gramética, 1931, #313, e. 

® Bello y Cuervo, Gramdtica de la Lengua Castellana, 
Buenos Aires, 1945, #690. 

10 Thid. #961. 

1 Tbid. 

#2 Cf. for English, Curme, A Grammar of the English 
Language, Parts of Speech and Accidence, Boston and New 
York, 1935, #67, 2a. 

18 As different from what was noted for Bolivia by Kany, 
Hispanic Review, XV, 196-7, all of those instances, except- 
ing one or two, might have served to prove our point, had 
they been Chilean. A couple or so instances are found in 
Marta Brunet, for example. Thus in her Humo hacia el Sur. 
Buenos Aires, 1946, p. 179, on of which lapses gradually 
into normalcy: “Anhelante pregunta:—2gQué ha pasado?— 
Es lo que quisiera preguntarte. Has llegado aquf a gritos, 
queriendo entrar en busca de Juan Antonio, y has formado 
un tremendo escAndalo. Menos mal que nadie te ha visto 
la cara... que bajé yo a tiempo.” 
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be distinguished from the perfect carrying the 
meaning of an assumptive future: @ estas horas 
ya ha muerto “he will have died by now”; ni 
lo busques: ya los han vendido todos ‘‘I would not 
even look for one: they must have sold out by 
now.” 

The semantic elaboration of the Spanish 
vocabulary has proceeded along lines common 
sometimes to all Spanish America, and at other 
times peculiar to the country, there being also 
many instances of meanings preserved since co- 
lonial times and obsolete now in the Peninsula. 
Dictionaries of Chileanisms are not lacking, but 
the rhythm is more hurried, what with the dif- 
fusion of literacy and the altered habits of the 
younger generations. At one with the rest of the 
Western world, the people are hastily learning 
large numbers of abstract terms never used by 
their forefathers, who were not the thralls of the 
newspaper and the cinema. More than this, the 
latters’ preparation for life took longer, and 
seldom enabled them to skip within the space of 
a generation as many stages in the life of a na- 
tion as is current nowadays. Their set of ideas 
was their own and their intimates’, and their 
vocabulary corresponded to well digested no- 
tions. At present there is no time for meditation 
and the thorough grounding of concepts; every- 
one has access to the infinite popularizations of 
all fields of thought, and nomenclatures are 
mastered before the ideas they represent are 
properly assimilated. The urgency for novelty is 
also proportional to the increased velocity of 
circulation of expressions, and deterioration of 
meaning, at least in the sense of flatness, is 
reached in a time short enough to require the 
tapping of every possible source for new terms. 
Foreign influences, particularly English, are 
eagerly imbibed. 

The use of words for the word’s sake is, to our 
mind, the most significant feature under this 
heading. Such a statement appears to beg the 
question, since it posits the absence of meaning 
as the basis of semantic phenomena. But an- 
other paradox is perhaps quite as permissible: 
at all levels people try to speak the written 
language. Defenders of pure, Anglo Saxon, non 
Federalese, English, for instance, are fighting a 
forlorn battle. English so revels in its loanwords 
that it has lent acceptations peculiar to itself 
to hundreds of Mediterranean words now at 


variance with their Romance homologues. They 
are increasingly appearing in Chilean (and 
other) newspapers under their new guise when 
ignorant or precipitate translators of cables pre- 
pare them for the press. And even editorialists 
of the gravest turn are picking them up. To sub- 
stitute x for y is in Spanish to substitute y for x. 
Ability, calculate, subsequent are words lately 
assuming the meanings developed in English. 

What helps them along is mainly their being 
long words. We once heard the head gardener 
in a public park ask some students to put back 
a bench they had moved into the sun, on the 
ground that such conveniences were inamovi- 
bles. This happened long ago; by now all the 
men under him must be using the word. 

Some of the terms dearest to the higher men- 
tal disciplines of Western thought may pre- 
serve among us the peculiar meanings acquired 
in English; of others it is hard to tell how far 
they may be removed from their original pur- 
port by the time when, being found at hand in 
large numbers, but far from firmly wedded to 
given meaningful notions, they will be har- 
nessed to new and more specific needs. 

We trust it will not be held against us if, as 
we would readily admit, our assessment smacks 
of squeamishness. We have only succumbed to 
that original sin which Brugmann denounced" 
and which Mencken also pleads guilty of." It 
may be that a grammarian must, by definition, 
have preconceived views; and a changing lan- 
guage is not the language he speaks or, at least, 
writes, and he resents having to build on quick- 
sand. Silva-Fuenzalida has pointed out that 
phonetic erosion goes further in Chilean than 
in Mexican, for example;'® we consider him very 
conservative at that, even if in this field obser- 
vations are not restricted to women, who speak 
faster than men. Since literature either does not 
mirror the latest developments, or is apt to be 
facetious about them, we have based our re- 
marks on the spoken language whenever possi- 
ble. As to the final outcome, we must insist on 
our belief that the trend is predominantly an 
upward one. 


M. BERTENS CHARNLEY 
Concepcion, Chile 
4 Quoted by Havers, Handbuch der erklirenden Syntax, 


Heidelberg, 1931, p. 1. 
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in Modern 


ITHIN the process of education for de- 

mocracy, of educating for peace, lies the 
educational value of modern foreign language 
study.* The technological developments of the 
twentieth century have made the world smaller 
than it was. Frontiers no longer exist. The sur- 
vival of a nation will, accordingly, depend on 
its ability to free its citizens from insularity by 
developing tolerance so desperately needed to- 
day and to dispel distrust and suspicion by 
creating a feeling of mutual understanding 
among nations. Modern foreign language teach- 
ers should be cognizant of a need for superior 
performances on their part. 

Modern foreign language instruction should 
be included as early as possible in the students’ 
schedule. The Milne School, the Campus School 
of the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York, specializes in the training 
of secondary school teachers. It offers an Ex- 
ploratory Course in foreign languages in its 
Eighth grade curriculum. This course is taught 
by Supervisors rather than by student teachers. 
The purpose of such an offering is to help the 
students select their language or languages in 
high school. The Eighth grade youngsters, 
therefore, have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with Latin, Spanish and French. 
There is no textbook but the students have a 
special notebook for language. Written assign- 
ments are rarely given as the students only 
have to recognize, comprehend and pronounce 
the foreign languages. Projects which are volun- 
tary in nature are popular with the Eighth- 
graders. 

Each Supervisor makes out his own course of 
study. The French program emphasizes a broad 
socio-cultural approach for, the author feels 
that teachers of modern foreign languages are 
not only teachers of those subjects but also 
teachers of boys and girls. It is the duty of 
modern foreign language teachers to train their 
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students for future citizenship, to equip them 
to live intelligently, to enrich their experiences; 
in short, to advance social adjustment, a vital 
educational function. If modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers are going to help pupils become 
useful members of society, they must give them 
opportunities to increase their insight into for- 
eign civilizations for an appreciation of foreign 
cultures, to broaden their international sym- 
pathies, to realize the importance of a world 
understanding and to become socially effective 
citizens. Modern foreign language students 
ought to be conscious but not self-conscious of 
the differences between their culture and vari- 
ous foreign cultures; they ought to realize that 
their lives, in truth, closely parallel those of the 
youth of foreign countries. 

The materials covered in the French course 
of study are the selection of French names by 
the students, short conversations, English 
words borrowed from French, numbers 1-75 in- 
clusive and cultural and civilization units. 
“Baptism” is first on the agenda for the Eighth 
grade French students. Their selection of 
French names, of course, gives a foreign atmos- 
phere to the class. Sometimes those they choose 
seem a bit incongruous, i.e., Pierre Napoléon 
Smith, Louis Philippe Kelly, but that does not 
seem to bother them in the least. Conversation 
which ranges from “‘Bonjour, Mademoiselle”’ to 
“Joyeux Noél et Bonne Année” appears inter- 
mittently through the ten lessons. It is not at 
all surprising that English words borrowed from 
French fascinate the Junior High School stu- 
dents. These word-borrowings—téte-a-téte, 
chic, blasé, chapeau—are truly standard equip- 
ment for effective social living. It is an academic 
crime for students who have been ‘‘exposed” to 
French to say “I made a ‘fox pass’ (faux pas) 


* Paper read at the Seventh University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, April 23, 1954. 
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at the ‘buffet’? (with the “t’’ pronounced) 
(buffet) supper.” Even non-mathematically 
minded students are eager to learn French num- 
bers when “Bingo” looms at the end of number 
seventy-five. One of the principal outcomes of 
foreign language study should be the creation 
of an understanding, an appreciation and a 
knowledge of the people whose language is being 
studied. The French portion of this Exploratory 
Course in Foreign Languages, therefore, in- 
cludes a study of Paris and also the province of 
Gascony. A vicarious trip to Paris as well as the 
Gascon fondness for exaggerated stories stimu- 
late the imagination of teen-agers. 

To the teachers of modern foreign languages, 
realia are truly vital to their program. As the 
addition of certain condiments to food gives a 
meal “‘le bon goit,’’ so realia make the language 
classes really LIVE. Various kinds of realia, i.e., 
maps,' games, dances, songs and projects readily 
lend themselves to the abovementioned topics. 

Games are valuable assets to foreign lan- 
guage teachers’ programs. ‘‘Bingo”’ provides a 
profitable learning situation for French num- 
bers. The youngsters not only have to learn and 
comprehend the numbers but they must also be 
able to pronounce them since the winner reads 
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the numbers for the next game. The conven- 
tional “‘Buzz’’ is easily converted into ‘‘Ooh-la- 
la,” i.e., un, deux, trois, quatre, cing, six, ooh- 
la-la, huit, neuf, dix, onze, douze, treize, ooh- 
la-la, quinze, seize, etc. Word-games also 
motivate the students and provide an oppor- 
tunity for group activity and team work in the 
classroom. ‘‘Who Am I?”, “What Is It?” and 
“Where Is It?” serve as reviews for cultural ma- 
terial. Teams are formed for all these games. 
In ‘Who Am I?”, each group receives cards 
which have the name of a building, city, etc.— 
La Tour Eiffel, Lourdes, etc. The teams then 
guess their opponents’ descriptions. ‘‘What Is 
It?” deals with pictures of buildings, cities, etc. 
Points are earned for recognition and for infor- 
mation. ‘‘Where Is It?” is a relay race. When 
the teacher names a building, province, river, 
etc., a student from each team runs to the large 
map of the city or country and finds the place 
mentioned. Youngsters seem to enjoy working 
cross-word puzzles which contain words they 
have studied. 


! The National Bureau of Information of the A.A.T.F., 
Professor Armand Bégué, Director, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, New York. Notebook size maps of the 
anciennes provinces and of Paris. 


ACROSS 


. Found on invitations 
. Un et quatee font —__.______.. 
3. Sept et deux font ______. 
__. -a-téte. 
. A self-service supper. 





DOWN 


. The first letter of ‘six’? and of “chapeau.” 
. Quatorze et six font ____ 
. The first letter of “passé,” ‘‘neuf” and “entre.” 
. Trois et un font —__ 
. The number that follows “cinq.” 

. The first two letters of the number 8 in French 
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The “Short Word’” is also popular at Milne. 
This game is suitable for reviewing almost any 
material taught. 


1. The teacher divides the students into groups of not 
more than 4 pupils per group. 

2. Each group selects its secretary. 

3. The teacher then writes a short word and the cate- 
gories desired on the board, Each group finds a word 
relative to the categories for each letter of the “Short 
Word.” Two categories per game are sufficient. 





Category F A Cc E 

GASCONY fishing | Anglo- | cork- exag- 

| Arabian; oak gerated 
horses stories 











-WORD-BOR- |fauxpas} ala | canapés| élite 





























ROWINGS | carte 

Category = O N S 

PARIS | La Tour L’Opéra| Notre | La Seine 
| Eiffel | Dame 

NUMBERS trois | onze | neuf | sept 








4. The group which completes the game first reports this 

fact and all other groups stop writing. 

5. Each group takes its turn to give the words. 

a. Group I tells its answer for the information for 
Gascony that begins with “F.” This is followed by 
the reports from Groups II, III and IV. 

b. Group II starts the answers for the information 
for Gascony that begins with “‘A,” etc. 

. The scoring takes into consideration a wide variety 
of answers. The number of groups determines the 
number of points. If there were 4 groups the following 
scoring would be used. 

a. If 1 group has a word which no other group has, 
it receives 4 points. 

b. If 2 groups have the same word, each group re- 
ceives 3 points. 

c. If 3 groups have the same word, each group re- 
ceives 2 points. 

d. If 4 groups have the same word, each group re- 
ceives 1 point. 


> 


“Strike It Rich” which helps review cultural 
material and verb forms in a painless manner 
is also popular at Milne. 


1. Two teams and a banker are chosen. 

2. Each team selects a score-keeper. 

3. Each student receives $25.00. i.e., 5 “bingo” discs. 

4. Each pupil in turn draws a card from the pack, hands 
it to the teacher who then tells the student the cate- 
gory of the question, i.e., rivers, cities, products, poets, 
musicians, etc., or the tense of a verb. The pupil now 


decides how much money he is going to spend on that 
question. He must spend in quantities of five. The 
range is from $5.00 to all he owns. 

5. The teams alternate after each question. If the ques- 
tion is not answered correctly, the teacher places it 
in the pack. Questions are written on small filing cards. 

6. The scoring is as follows: 

a. If the student knows the answer, he gains the 
amount spent. ($25.00+$10.00 gained = $35.00) 

b. If he does not know the answer, he loses what he 
spent. ($25.00—$10.00 spent and lost = $15.00) 

c. If he loses all his money, he must borrow from the 
bank and then pay his debts as soon as possible. 
This not only prevents students from spending 
recklessly but also keeps all students eligible for the 
game. 

d. A student may only borrow from the bank if he 
has no money. 

7. At the end of the game, the score-keepers announce 
the winning team and the “high scorer.” 


The advantages of games are many because 
games provide opportunities for the students 


1. to increase their vocabulary 
2. to increase their ability 
a. to pronounce and to read the foreign language 
accurately 
b. to hear and to understand oral discourse 
c. to learn to appreciate foreign civilizations and 
cultures 
d. to develop habits of accuracy and precision. 


Junior High School students find ‘Le Branle 
Gascon,’* a Gascon dance intriguing. This 
dance typifies the gaiety and liveliness that one 
would expect from the land of Cyrano and 
d’Artagnan. Songs, like dances, introduce the 
pupils to the spirit, flavor and folklore of 
France. Pupils can learn pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary and poetry through the medium of songs. 
What better way is there to teach the French 
alphabet than by means of “La Chanson 
d’Alphabet?”” Numbers may also be introduced 


2 This game as well as the one called “Strike It Rich” 
on this page 6-7 appeared in the Winter 1953-1954 issue of 
Casdaids, published by the Capital Area School Develop- 
ment Association and the New York State University, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York, pp. 30-31. 
Other games are also described in the same article, “Laugh 
and Learn in Language,” by Dr. Ruth E. Wasley. 

3 French Regional Dances, published by the French 
Folklore Society, may be obtained by sending check or 
money order payable to Mme. Jeannine Dawson, 350 
Cabrini Boulevard, New York 33, New York. (Pictures and 
diagrams with directions. Piano arrangements. Explana- 
tions of provinces and native instruments.) 
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in this manner. ‘‘La Seine’’ serves as a pleasant 
ending for a unit on Paris. ‘‘Tintez Cloches’”’ 
(Jingle Bells) and “Voici Noél, O Douce Nuit” 
(Silent Night) give both gaiety and solemnity 
to the Christmas season. Songs are also valu- 
able in that they give the students oppor- 
tunities to speak the foreign language flu- 
ently. 

Modern foreign language teachers should 
direct the students’ progress by means of 
pupil-activities. A variety of projects based on 
student-interest present opportunities to corre- 
late French with subjects of the curriculum and 
extra-curricular activities, i.e., English, Mathe- 
matics, Art, Social Studies, Physical Education 
and a photography club. The results of these 
projects become useful bulletin board material. 
The group interested in the interrelationship of 
languages printed “‘R.S.V.P., demi-tasse, 4 la 
carte, table d’héte,”’ etc. on a paper French 
flag. The students placed the flag in the center 
of the bulletin board and surrounded it with 
original stories based on the word-borrowings. 
Their title was “Permanent Borrowings.’’ Those 
interested in Mathematics made French prob- 
lems in addition and had the answers in the 
lower right hand corner of the bulletin board. 
An enlarged bingo card was in the center. They 
titled their bulletin board “French Adds Up.” 
The artistic students had an opportunity to 
make French Christmas cards and they ar- 
ranged them to form ‘Joyeux Noél.” The 
would-be Paris residents asked ‘“‘What Is Your 
Paris I.Q.?” by having the students guess the 
names of the various buildings, monuments and 
churches of Paris. In the center of the bulletin 
board there was a large map of Paris with rib- 
bons leading from the locations to the pictures. 
The answers in the lower right hand corner 
and the following score sheet was in the lower 
left hand corner. 





——<_ — ee 

CORRECT ANSWERS RATING | 

| 6 Excellent | 
5 Very good 

4 Good 

| 3 Fair 

| 2-0 TAKE FRENCH! 


The dancers of the Eighth grade had a photog- 
raphy-enthusiast take pictures of the different 
steps in the Gascon dance. (This same student- 
photographer took pictures of the completed 
bulletin boards.) They used “Let’s Dance A La 
Gascogne”’ as their title of the bulletin board 
and they had the music and the description of 
the dance steps edged with their pictures. Mod- 
ern foreign language teachers should recognize 
and promote pupil-activities based on student- 
interest. It is important for teachers to give 
students opportunities to develop their capaci- 
ties to the fullest degree. 

Since it is imperative for pupils to have an 
incentive to learn, why not use as interesting 
devices as possible to motivate youth? These 
practical applications will act as stimulating 
influences upon the learning processes of your 
students. The pupils’ interest must be held. May 
I suggest that you try these practical applica- 
tions as means of motivation and adopt as your 
motto LAUGH AND LEARN IN LAN- 
GUAGE? 

Rutu E. WASLEY 

New York State College for Teachers, 

Albany. 


4“Ta Seine’: Words by Flavien Monod and Guy 
LaFarge; Music by Guy LaFarge 


Ell’ roucoule, coule, coule, 

Dés qu’elle entre dans Paris! 

Ell’ s’enroule, roule, roule, 

Autour de ses quais fleuris! 

Elle chante, chante, chante, chante, 
Chant’ le jour et la nuit, 

Car la Seine est une amante 

Et_son amant c’est Paris! 
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foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools 





Lexington Elementary School Language Class Taught by Native of France 


If you should visit this historic Massachu- 
setts town and hear a small group of children 
about nine years old speaking French with the 
accent of native Frenchmen, do not be as- 
tounded. They are pupils from the French 
class being conducted at the Center Elementary 
School this year. Their teacher, Miss Angéle 
Yaghdjian, was born in France and lived there 
until 1948 when she came to the United States. 
‘‘Mademoiselle’’—as the children call her—is 
very enthusiastic about this new experience in 
teaching. Her enthusiasm is most certainly 
shared by her pupils who are progressing 
rapidly in their eagerness to learn this “‘wonder- 
ful, new” language. They already have an 
amazing comprehension of oral French. It has 
been surprising to note how quickly they 
adopted not only the accent but also the intona- 
tion of their teacher. Consequently, their oral 
French is almost entirely free of that trouble- 
some American accent which is often common 
to the pronunciation of our students in French 
classes on the secondary school level. 

This class, which is called at present an ex- 
perimental group, was started at the beginning 
of October 1953. Plans to have such a class got 
underway following a conference with Super- 
intendent of Schools John Blackhall Smith in 
the winter of 1952. It was agreed that the idea 
was excellent. Besides, the opportune moment 
had come to present our case for the enrich- 
ment of the language program to the School 
Committee. Their whole-hearted approval was 
indeed encouraging. In the spring we laid the 
foundations for the course, looking forward 
optimistically to the fall and the beginning of 
a French class in the third grade at Lexington. 
As we knew that Miss Yaghdjian would be with 
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us to teach this class, two of the greatest obsta- 
cles to success in such a program had been re- 
moved. We would not need to be concerned 
about the inferior pronunciation of an ele- 
mentary teacher who might have been pressed 
into service although her French was rather 
“rusty.” In addition, our French teacher, a 
graduate of Lowell Teachers College, was 
trained to teach third grade children. With 
these fortunate beginnings and the remarkable 
progress of the children so far, we hope to be 
able to remove the term “experimental” and 
establish the course on a more permanent basis. 

There are twenty-one children in this French 
class at present. Following a meeting with the 
principal, Mrs. Ethel Bears, and the third 
grade teachers of the Center Elementary 
School, it was decided to choose the pupils for 
the class on the basis of their I.Q. tests, achieve- 
ment, and general rating. No child is taking the 
course unless he can spare the time during the 
school day. The periods are twenty minutes 
long and the class meets three times a week. 
The parents of the children chosen were sent 
letters informing them of this course and re- 
questing their consent. All were willing to have 
their children take French in the third grade. 
Since then increasing interest in this program 
has been shown by other parents in Lexington. 

In accordance with the prevalent theory of 
noted linguists that a child is by nature bilin- 
gual until adolescence, we chose as our method 
of teaching the aural-oral approach. It seems 
only natural that children should learn a foreign 
language at this stage as they learned English 
—by listening, by imitation and constant repe- 
tition of the oral word. This method also avoids 
confusion in the mind of the child who is still 
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learning the fundamentals of reading and spell- 
ing in his own language. 

To hold the children’s interest only the sim- 
plest of everyday expressions are taught. The 
content of the vocabulary is limited to subjects 
that concern the child in his present school and 
home environment. This simple, juvenile vo- 
cabulary is not distasteful to the third grader as 
it often is to the first year French student in 
high school. By frequent use of songs and 
games the children are encouraged to be active 
and enjoy themselves while learning. Simple 
dramatizations are another means of making 
the classroom language teaching alive and simi- 
lar to actual situations in everyday life. For 
example, the teacher has the children act out a 
meeting of two French people on the street 
using the French greetings and carrying on a 
very simple conversation. Or two children 
might pretend they are at a restaurant, one 
being the waiter and the other ordering a meal. 

Except for the first day when the teacher had 
to explain to the children how the class would 
be conducted and what would be expected of 
them, the teacher is expected to use French ex- 
clusively in class. The children also must speak 
nothing but French. Teaching them common 
expressions and even exclamations in French at 
the very beginning helps to curb their urge to 
burst out impulsively in English. To avoid 
translations and thinking in English the French 
words are explained by pointing to the articles 
or to pictures of the articles mentioned. To ex- 
plain essential verbs and prepositions the 
teacher may indicate by gestures or dramatizing 
what is meant. 

Active recitation can be encouraged by using 
the question and answer method or by giving 
simple commands. The pupil is expected to 
answer the question in French or to do what is 
commanded, then state in French what he is 
doing. Emphasis is placed on correct pronunci- 
ation and automatic, spontaneous response in 
the foreign language. Pupils are sometimes re- 
quested to question each other, to give each 
other commands or to act as teacher. Those 
who learn quickly usually like to be ‘“‘teacher.” 
To motivate and maintain their interest as well 
as to encourage effort a “Tableau d’Honneur” 
may be printed containing each pupil’s name. 
The teacher awards stars to the deserving pu- 


pils or the ‘pupil teacher’? may award a point 
to a member of the class. 

As yet we have not formulated any definite 
course of study. In preparing to teach this class 
we consulted and were greatly aided by the 
Guide for the Teaching of French in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, Public Schools, District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C. and the Course of 
Study, Juvenile French, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. A visit made in 1953 
to one of the French classes at the Central Ele- 
mentary School, Andover taught by Dr. James 
Grew of Philips Andover was also most helpful. 
Until we have had more experience in teaching 
French at the elementary grade level it seems 
best to delay setting up a definite course of 
study. By limiting the choice of vocabulary and 
subjects to common everyday living and allow- 
ing the growth of vocabulary to be the natura! 
outcome of the children’s interests, the course 
has developed adequately and usually without 
complications. 

As for our plans to expand the program we 
feel that caution must be used. It would be 
unwise to create a number of classes when 
teachers of French in the elementary schools 
are very scarce. Miss Yaghdjian, who is most 
happy to be teaching her native tongue, will 
take on more of these classes each year. In time 
that may necessitate going from one building to 
another. Eventually there should be a French 
program in each elementary school. In the 
meantime the present class is continuing this 
year and another third grade class has been 
started at the Fiske Elementary School. Look- 
ing to the future, as planned before, an in- 
service workshop in French has been started. 
This workshop meets regularly during the 
school year to help prepare elementary schoo! 
teachers in the school system who are interested 
in teaching French and who have an adequate 
amount of schooling in that subject. Emphasis 
is placed on pronunciation, intonation, and flu- 
ency in simple, everyday conversational French. 

Our hopes are high and we are setting about 
establishing this program with great optimism. 
There are many problems that we have not 
solved as yet. Unknown difficulties lie ahead. 
Yet the challenge remains to make good use of 
this untouched wealth of ability in the Ameri- 
can children. It has been stated that the Ameri- 
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cans, being a nation of peoples from many 
lands, should be natural linguists. Our children 
in the public schools have not had a chance to 
discover this important talent in themselves at 
an early age when they can profit from it most. 
After having visited and supervised our third 
and fourth grade French classes, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that teaching languages in 
the elementary grades is essential to our 
modern school program. The children learn a 
language with remarkable facility at this age. 
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They take on this new game of learning with 
enthusiasm and confidence, whereas the adoles- 
cent often lacking these very qualities tackles 
language with lukewarm interest and self- 
conscious response. Why should we not then 
offer to our children the opportunity to acquire 
a second language by methods natural and 
pleasing to them? 
ELIZABETH H. Ratrfé 
Senior High School, 
Lexington, Massachusetts 





CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
NOTICE 


At the Cincinnati Meeting of the Association in 1953, the Executive Council approved an amendment to 
By-law 10. This amendment was to be submitted to the Assembly at the next annual meeting after due pub- 
lication. Publication was delayed, and the amendment was submitted in mimeographed form at the annual 
meeting in Detroit in 1954. Through a misunderstanding, the amendment was submitted to the Executive 
Council again as if it had not been approved before. This time the Council failed to approve it, and it was 
so presented to the General Assembly which supported the action of the Council at the Detroit Meeting, 
and voted not to approve the amendment. 

Since it was not made clear to the Assembly, through the misunderstanding, that the amendment had been 
previously approved at the Cincinnati Meeting, the Council has decided to submit the amendment to the 
Assembly again with the explanation here given. The amendment has been published in the January, 1955 
issue of the MLJ, p. 23, as follows: 

“The By-laws may be amended by a majority vote of the members in good standing present at any annual 
meeting of the Association, the proposed amendment having been presented to the secretary at least eight 
weeks before the date of the annual meeting by at least five members in good standing and notice of such 
proposed amendment having been distributed to the members with the program of the meeting.” 











Notes and News 





a 


The Bilingual Secretary 


“What can I do with my Spanish?” This is a question 
which the adviser in a foreign language department in- 
evitably hears from every major. The question, which may 
refer to other languages too, usually comes during the 
student’s sophomore year. Classmates are starting to settle 
on a major which is clearly directed toward job placement 
after college. At home, during vacations, well-meaning 
family friends inquire, ‘““Well, what are you going to do 
after college?” And parents, who perhaps have other 
children to launch in the world, are naturally concerned 
about the one in college at the moment. 


The Problem 


It is certainly true that Americans continue to give 
strong support to liberal education, but the average college 
student outside the strictly liberal arts colleges is under 
considerable social pressure to choose a course of study 
with a definite vocational aim. The language teacher who 
is honest will have to tell the student that knowledge of a 
foreign language can be a most valuable asset but that it 
may be a secondary qualification in initial job placement. 
It may mean the difference between a satisfying job and 
one that is routine. An interviewer whose company has 
relations abroad will be keenly interested in an applicant 
with facility in a foreign language, but he is looking for 
immediately employable skills. A foreign language makes 
an excellent minor for practically every field of study, but 
by itself it leads to opportunity only in firms which have 
their own training program. 

What about the student, though, who is really interested 
in a major in language but who feels the need of possessing 
readily employable skills? We can point to teaching, and we 
would certainly encourage the student who wishes to teach. 
We can suggest to students the opportunities in travel, 
government service, library work, and social work. Many 
of these require basic secretarial skills. 

Here at Texas Technological College we decided we 
could do something for our students who wished to major 
in Spanish or French and at the same time assure them- 
selves of ready placement after college. It is a well-known 
fact among college placement bureaus that, for young 
women, entrance to the business world is gained through 
basic secretarial skills. It is less well known that there are 
nearly a million male secretaria! workers in this country. 
For them, too, secretarial work is the initial step in a 
business career. The nature of the College offered a solution 
to the problem. Foreign languages are taught in the Divi- 
sion of Arts and Sciences, which is the liberal arts college 
for West Texas and which grants the Bachelor of Arts de- 
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gree. The Division of Business Administration, which 
awards the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration, 
contains the Department of Business Education and 
Secretarial Administration. The purpose of the department 
is to provide professional rather than purely vocational 
training. 


The Program 


The Department of Foreign Languages and the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Administration have co-operated to 
offer a special program which we call the Bilingual Secretary 
Program. Basically the course work is in the field of the 
liberal arts. The student takes the fundamental courses in 
English language and literature, mathematics, history, 
government, social sciences, and the natural and physical 
sciences. He takes the regular Spanish or French major, 
which may include work in a second language or which 
may be done all in one language. And he completes a minor 
in an academic subject. 

We decided from the beginning that we wanted to turn 
out highly competent secretaries as well as trained linguists. 
Therefore, the work in secretarial administration goes be- 
yond the basic skills of typewriting and shorthand. It in- 
cludes a maximum of twenty-six hours for those who have 
had no previous training. The student takes two semesters 
of typewriting and three of shorthand. It is our hope that 
in time we shall have sufficient students to give the third 
semester of shorthand in the foreign language. In addition, 
the student takes courses in calculating machines, voice- 
writing and duplicating machines, filing, secretarial prac- 
tice, and business correspondence. 

The aim of the Bilingual Secretary Program remains 
fundamentally liberal. Besides, it aims to impart those 
skills which are useful in business at the same time that 
language skills are being developed. For the language 
teacher should never forget that he too is dealing with a 
skill. 


Correlation of Skills 


In fact, it is not amiss to call attention to the correlation 
between ability in foreign languages and in secretarial skills. 
Shorthand is basically a language art. Several studies have 
been made to determine the relationship between factors 
tested in foreign language aptitude tests and the prediction 
of shorthand achievement. The study of Dorothy Veon it- 
dicated significant correlations between Carmichael’s Con 
plete Shorthand Learning Test and many of the subtests 
on foreign language aptitude tests such as the Iowa Place 
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ment Examinations. This would appear to indicate that a 
foreign language and shorthand make a happy combina- 
tion. The person possessing both skills could be expected to 
be highly competent. 


Placement 


The program has just got underway, and we are not 
able to give concrete information on placement. Studies 
have been made on job opportunities in the New York area 
for people combining language and secretarial] skills. There 
are certainly opportunities in government service. In truth, 
we were looking nearer home for placement, especially in 
Spanish. In the border area, which extends deeper into 
Texas than people generally realize, business concerns, 
banking institutions, welfare agencies, and state agencies 
are interested in employees with a knowledge of Spanish. 
These people are generally hired to do something else and 
are on hand whenever the need for Spanish arises. 

The Placement Director at the College has greeted the 
Program with enthusiasm. She points out that a good stu- 
dent is easily placed if she has some basic skills needed in 
business. In fact, the Director is probably right when she 
shows less concern for immediate placement in a field in 
which language is used. The real opportunities that lan- 
guage brings are those which arise within an organization 
after a person is already a part of it. 


Liberal Education 


The question of liberal education was one of real concern 
to us working out this program. However, there are several 
precedents for a program like ours. For example, one of the 
criteria for election to Phi Beta Kappa is that the student 
have ninety hours of liberal arts subjects. This leaves thirty 
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hours for professional work in fields such as education or 
pharmacy. In fact, our students who follow the secretarial 
program will take about the same number of hours in their 
field as do those who take professiona! education courses. 
One might also cite the example of Simrgpns College where 
liberal arts subjects are generally confined to the first two 
years and the last two are devoted to professional training. 

It is the long run that appears especially promising for a 
student who follows this course. After college the average 
girl will work a few years—if that long—and then marry. 
In that interval she will have the satisfaction of earning 
her own living, and she can always etijoy the security of 
knowing that she has skills which can be brushed up and 
used again if the need arises. But after marriage—in her 
home, in rearing her children, in her community work—it 
will be the liberal arts courses that will mean most to her. 
The president of a woman’s college once remarked that in 
educating a man your work stops there, but that in educa- 
ting a woman, you educate a family. 

We feel that we are serving the cause of the liberal arts 
and of foreign languages if we can encourage girls to follow 
them with the knowledge that they can compete in the 
business world with specially trained women. We are also 
giving the business world some very talented young women, 
and for those who choose a career, we are giving them the 
opportunity for an interesting one. 

Joun C. DowLinc 

Texas Technological College 


1 Dorothy Helene Veon, The Relationship of Learning 
Factors Found in Certain Modern Foreign-Language A ptitude 
Tests to the Prediction of Shorthand Achievement in College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, 1950. 


Strategy and Tactics for a Successful College Foreign Language Program* 


The purpose of the following observations is not to add 
to the many and eloquent arguments for more foreign 
language study which have appeared in the public, as well 
as in our professional, press. Our main concern here is to 
examine some of the actual techniques of fighting the cause 
of foreign language study at the college level. 

A dictionary definition advises that Strategy is the “Use 
of stratagem or artifice; planning, intrigue,” and that 
Tactics is “any system or method of procedure; especially 
adroit devices or expedients for accomplishing an end.” If 
it is true that we are engaged in a sort of war, then it follows 
that the foregoing definitions may be applied to our proper 
weapons. 

This paper is limited to the experiences of the Foreign 
Language Dept. staff at New Mexico A&M. A few selected 
problems and their attempted solution are given in order to 
illustrate strategic and tactical principles. It is felt that 
other language teachers have similar problems and it is 
hoped that case histories reported here will be of some sug- 
gestive value to others in the combat zone. Our staff is 
particularly interested in benefiting from the experiences 
of colleagues in other places and would be glad to receive 
reports. 

New Mexico A&M, a coeducational college of 1600 stu- 
dents, is at Las Cruces, a town of some 15,000 inhabitants 


about half of whom are Spanish speaking. Our cultural 
and language environment is, consequently, not typical. 
Nevertheless, our campus problems and some of those 
arising from our relations with our community will be 
familiar to other college language teachers. 


A. The Campus 


1. Anall too common problem is that of insufficient con- 
tact hours. Foreign languages were taught traditionally at 
New Mexico A&M as three hour courses. We all know that 
three hours are below a minimum need—but how to 
squeeze more time out of a tight curriculum—how to break 
the jealous grasp of tradition? We attacked our objective 
along the following strategic lines: To our Curriculum 
Committee we submitted the proposal that foreign language 
study should involve laboratory work just as did the other 
sciences. The apparently contradictory point was made 
that the additional laboratory hour requested would have 
the effect of actually freeing students in language courses 
for more work in other fields. We argued that work done in 
the language laboratory would reduce the amount of time 


* A paper read at the Rocky Mountain Modern Lan- 
guage Association meeting, Oct. 10, 1953, at El Paso, 
Texas, by C. H. Stubing, Assistant Professor of Foreign 
Languages, New Mexico A&M, State College, N.M. 
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usually spent on unsupervised assignments under the old 
three hour system. This appeal to the interests of our 
colleagues as well as our demonstrated desire to increase 
the efficiency of the student won for us the extra hour. A 
routine request unsupported by a correct psychological ap- 
proach may well have been rejected. Perhaps this problem 
and its solution will suggest ground-gaining tactics for those 
language teachers who already enjoy four, or even, five con- 
tact hours. We expect to try for more hours as soon as we 
have consolidated our little gain. 

2. Another problem—money. In this instance funds were 
needed for sound movies and recordings. Basic laboratory 
equipment was obtained by begging, borrowing and bar- 
gain-buying but no funds remained for the life-giving 
materials, themselves. A solution was eventually found by 
enlisting the aid of our sympathetic and imaginative 
librarian who was able to understand our position. We feit 
that the departmental book fund allotted to us annually by 
the library would, for the present, be better spent on films 
and recordings than on books. Within the framework of 
our audio-visual language program more students would 
benefit from the dynamic impact of these materials than 
they would from more books. Our library, especially the 
Spanish section, already contains more than enough mate- 
rial for all levels of study, including work leading to the 
M.A. degree, carried on at present at New Mexico A&M. 
We feel that we are strategically correct in confining our 
book purchases to specific needs in order to spend our 
allotted funds for materials which are used more actively. 

3. While we are on the subject of students and their 
best interests it seems fitting to note that morale and en- 
rollment have improved in foreign language work since we 
opened our laboratory. We have drawn liberally from the 
contributions of others in methodology and, as a result, feel 
that we are offering our students a worthwhile and enjoy- 
able language experience. The point here is that it is neces- 
sary to keep abreast of the latest developments in teaching 
techniques for success in the classroom is a sure way of 
acquiring administrative support. 

4. What about campus contacts outside of the Foreign 
Language Department? It can happen that Foreign Lan- 
guage staff members are so preoccupied with international 
interests that they are in danger of overlooking oppor- 
tunities for advancing their cause right on their own 
campus. Broad participation in campus affairs should be on 
every Language Department’s tactical program. Staff mem- 
bers should serve on campus committees and be constantly 
on the alert to safeguard and push the interests of Foreign 
Language Study. A sense of Realpolitik will help to pre- 
vent the other boys from getting all the marbles. Even the 
smallest opportunities can be turned to advantage. In- 
structors in other departments, for example, who need help 
with their Graduate School language requirements will 
usually be in a position to return favors in some useful 
form to the Language Department for assistance rendered. 
Foreign born faculty, students and foreign born campus 
wives at New Mexico A&M, to give another small example, 
have been most cooperative in making tape recordings for 
departmental use. Through association and their sense of 
valuable contribution these friends are drawn to our de- 
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partment. Naturally this, as well as other, extra-curricular 
activities of the department receives useful publicity in the 
campus and community newspapers. 

Foreign language films and plays attract outside atten- 
tion to the Department and its clubs. At New Mexico 
A&M a Spanish play put on by the Department and Sigma 
Delta Pi was enthusiastically received. The show not only 
went on the road but was also televised. Television and 
radio are good media for exploitation by a Language De 
partment, especially the former since new stations in 
smaller communities are interested in putting on educa 
tional programs which are “‘live”’ and cost little to produce 
Speaking of money again, it should be mentioned here that 
a not inconsiderable sum was raised through the play and 
through a fiesta. The money went to scholarship support 
for language majors. The point here is that a department 
can often receive help from the Administration if it shows 
that it is willing and able to help itself. Everybody likes 
to help successful people. 


B. The Community 


Phases of the foreign language program can, of course, 
include the off-campus community. In addition to enter- 
tainment special courses of instruction can be arranged 
particularly in the evening for school teachers working for 
credit and for townspeople who want to learn a foreign 
language. The Language Department at New Mexico 
A&M offers an evening class in conversational Spanish, not 
because such class is a part of the regular college curriculum 
but because it permits us to meet people from the com- 
munity. The evening class is considered an opportunity, not 
an inconvenience by the staff. 

Recently our department distributed a questionnaire 
developed in our Spanish Workshop. The purpose of the 
questionnaire is to measure and to stimulate interest on the 
part of the non-Spanish speaking population in Spanish cul- 
ture and language. The results of this poll may bring us 
new guides to a more effective approach to the community. 

The language teachers in the public schools are our 
natural and indispensable allies. They assist us on joint 
programs and we try to help them with their problems. We 
realize that in helping them to entrench and fortify the 
study of Spanish in the Las Cruces area schools we are 
helping the cause of Spanish everywhere and at the college 
level in particular. This principle is valid for any com- 
munity having a prominent second language tradition and 
should be exploited. 

Our experiences at New Mexico A&M svggest that it is 
important for us to think in terms beyond the classroom 
and research on obscure academic subjects. By definition 
the foreign language teacher is directly concerned with 
fundamental aspects of social life and he should see to it 
that his enthusiasm for his work will rub off on not only 
his students but on all of those with whom he has contact. 
The few examples given here only scratch the surface of 
opportunity and are intended merely to suggest what can 
be accomplished through correct strategy and tactics. 

C. H. Srusinc 

State College, 

New Mexico 
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The MLA Foreign Language Program 





On the invitation of the Modern Language Association, 

a Conference on the Teaching of Modern Languages and 

Intercultural Understanding was held in the headquarters 

of the Association on 3 and 4 September 1954. The purpose 

of the Conference was to explore possible ways of fostering 
self-esteem and mutual respect among the various cultural 
groups represented in America, especially with regard to 
the role of language study as an aid in such endeavors. The 

Conference was based on the conviction that the language 

teacher must have help and advice from the cultural 

anthropologist, the social worker, and other professional 

colleagues if he is to comprehend more fully the scope and 

function of languages in the contemporary world. 
Participating in the Conference were: 

Theodore Andersson, Associate Director, Master of Arts 
in Teaching Program, Yale University, Co-Chairman. 
Adolph B. Benson, Professor Emeritus of German and 

Scandinavian Languages, Yale University. 

Costello J. Bishop, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

Nelson Brooks, Research Associate, Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program, Yale University. 

Mortimer Brown, Superintendent of Schools, El Paso 
Public Schools, Texas. 

Yaroslav Chyz, Associate Director, Common Council for 
American Unit. 

Helen M. Day, Director for Community Relations, Immi- 
gration Services Committee, Church World Service, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States. 

Georges Filteau, Secrétaire Général, L’Union Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste d’Amérique. 

Leo E. Golden, Member and Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Hartford, Conn. 

Kenneth Gould, Workshop for Cultural Democracy. 

William J. Haggerty, President, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N. Y. (Representing the NEA). 

Marjorie C. Johnston, Division of International Education, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, N. Y. 

Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Research Associate, MLA. 

Joseph Monserrat, Director, New York Office, Department 
of Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Louise Olivier, Director, Acadian Project, Extension 
Division, Louisiana State University 

William R. Parker, Executive Secretary, MLA. 

Mario A. Pei, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia 
University. 
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The Teaching of Modern Languages and Intercultural Understanding 


Harry H. Pollak, Assistant Director, Department for In- 
ternational Affairs, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

Wilmarth H. Starr, Chairman, Department of Modern 
Languages and Classics, University of Maine, Co- 
Chairman. 

Donald D. Walsh, Associate Secretary, MLA. 

The following summary of the two-day discussion was 
prepared by the chairmen and by Nelson Brooks, and re- 
vised in the light of criticisms and suggestions made by 
various participants in the Conference. 


CULTURE: GENERAL CONCEPTS 


All cultures and all languages are equally worthy of 
respect. The greater the number of representatives of a 
given culture one may meet, the more accurate is one’s 
judgment likely to be concerning the patterns of this cul- 
ture. Stereotypes, like all generalizations, are handy tools 
in thinking. False stereotypes, however, based as they are 
on the observation of only a few members of a cultural 
group, can be very dangerous. 

Beware of too much sweetness and light! The negative 
aspects of cultural behavior are as essential to the whole 
as the positive; what is forbidden in speech and behavior 
is as significant as what is permitted and encouraged. Real- 
ity is composed of both in about equal parts. It is tempting 
to overemphasize the colorful, the quaint, and the different 
in another culture, while overlooking feelings, attitudes, 
and ideas about food, health, work, play, love, and death 
about which all human beings are persistently concerned. 
Labor-union activities may well have more immediate 
significance than folk-dancing. 

Language and culture are inseparable concepts; lan- 
guages should from the beginning be taught in their cul- 
tural context. 


AMERICAN CULTURE 


Lesson one, still very imperfectly learned, is that 
America really has a highly complex culture, as baffling 
to the foreigner as his culture would be to us. 

Group action, a dominant cultural pattern in the United 
States, is by no means as popular in many other cultures. 

In American culture the child is not necessarily com- 
mitted to the economic and social status of the father. 
Indeed, he is often expected to exceed it. If his parents 
are recent arrivals in America, he is likely to prefer a lan- 
guage other than theirs when choosing a second language 
for study. We should encourage this freedom of choice, 
while at the same time encouraging and making available, 
if possible, the study of his parents’ language. Professional 
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opinion seems to be that it is psychologically valuable for 
the personality to have a sense of continuity with the past. 
If this is true, teachers might point it out to parents who are 
helping their children make such choices. 

There is almost a total devaluation of FL study in Amer- 
ican culture, or only a thin overlay of such study for the 
sake of refinement. Foreigners are people who don’t speak 
English. We forget that in another culture it is the native 
speaker of English who is a foreigner. 

Translations are inadequate at best and are often de- 
ceptive. Yet our culture presumes to be satisfied to have 
all foreign utterances restated in English. 

From the point of view of language study, it is time to 
revise the “Melting Pot” theory, which has had only 
dubious success and which has long since been dropped 
by immigrant welfare workers. Cannot the individual be 
wholly “American” and yet as a member of a cultural sub- 
group enjoy the particular traditions that his ancestors 
have brought to these shores? Are not all of us Americans, 
at times, members of a sub-greup, be it national, regional, 
religious, or linguistic? 


CULTURE AND LANGUAGE 


It is becoming increasingly clear to both anthropologists 
and language teachers that culture and language are in 
point of fact inseparable and that neither can be compre- 
hended without knowledge of the other. Every contempo- 
rary language is deeply rooted in the culture in which it is 
spoken, and if we express our thoughts in another language 
without a knowledge of the cultural significance of the words 
we use, we do little more than recode our own vernacular. 

When reduced to its lowest terms, language requiresa 
speaker, a hearer, a situation, and something to be said. 
What the “situation” is to the speaker and hearer, culture 
is to the entire social group that uses a given language. 
As soon as this fact is generally understood, it is bound to 
have a far-reaching effect upon our classes. Rather than 
being a desirable addition to language study, introduced 
when convenient, the study of culture is the essential basis of 
language study and should be included in language instruction 
from the start. 


BILINGUALISM 


Bilingualism can exist with a wide degree of variation, 
beginning very modestly with the mastery of a single ex- 
pression and a sense of its connotations in the foreign 
culture, and increasing continuously to the point of com- 
plete knowledge of two languages and two cultures. There 
are many bilingual areas in the United States and the 
relationships between different cultural groups present 
special problems for the teaching of languages. 

Bilingualism represents a significant advance over mono- 
lingualism but may nevertheless retain parochial features. 
The “I” can be extended to “you and I” and still the major 
part of humanity may be left out of account. International 
mindedness may be advanced by the learning of a second 
language, but it is even more likely to result from the learn- 
ing of a third or more languages. It may be well to abandon 
the term “foreign language” and substitute the term “sec- 
ond language,” which connotes a sequence of a third and 
fourth and perhaps more. 





The reasons for language study in bilingual and mono- 
lingual areas are different but equally cogent. In the bi- 
lingual area the appropriate second language should be 
studied in order to facilitate direct contacts and to foster 
friendliness, understanding, and mutual respect. In the 
monolingual area languages should be studied in order to 
develop awareness of the existence of other cultures and to 
impart knowledge about them. 

A special problem in bilingual areas is the partial learn- 
ing by the young child of colloquial and dialectal forms in 
the home. The schools are in a position to help make this 
learning less provincial. 


MIGRANT GROUPS 


The cultural histories of the various migrant groups 
that have come to America present a pattern that is recog- 
nizably similar in nearly every case. In general, members of 
the first generation retain the mother tongue and at the 
same time learn English as best they can. Members of 
the next generation usually reject the ancestral tongue al- 
most wholly, largely because of the social stigma attached 
to its use and the natural desire of the newcomer to conform. 
With the appearance of the third generation, however, there 
is often a renewed interest in the culture and the language 
of ancestral origin. 

A most regrettable outcome of this sequence of events 
is the loss in potential language learning that is of the best 
kind and the least costly. Our national interest demands 
that wherever parents can give young children satisfactory 
experience in a second language, this should be done. Schools 
and community groups are in a position to alleviate the so 
cial stigma that newcomers feel by giving greater social 
recognition to them and to their languages. 

In contrast to the general pattern, some cultural groups 
have made a point of retaining the ancestral tongue, usually 
as a defensive reaction at first, then as a conscious effort to 
preserve a rich heritage. 

The latest arrivals, the Puerto Ricans, are at present 
undergoing a fairly normal adaptation. Their case is special 
in that they are citizens of the United States by birth and 
therefore not forced to acquire competence in English for 
naturalization tests. It is to be hoped that, with the exam- 
ple before us of all the other cultural groups that have 
previously been received, we may actively shorten the 
time required for their acculturation. 


LITERACY FIRST IN THE MOTHER TONGUE 


Professional opinion is in agreement that a child—and 
indeed an adolescent or an adult—should learn to read and 
write his own language before he is taught to read and write 
in a second language. And yet there are areas in our coun- 
try—the Spanish Southwest and the Puerto Rican sections 
of New York City, for example—where children who know 
almost no English are taught to read and write English 
before they can become literate in Spanish. It is entirely 
possibie that experimentation in teaching these children 
first to read and write in Spanish while they are learning t0 
understand and speak English would give them a better 
control of both languages. 
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THE MLA FOREIGN 
OvuTCOME OF FL Stupy 


From the point of view of intercultural relations the 
study of another language is a first step in learning that 
other cultures exist and in understanding these cultures. FL 
study, if illuminated by cultural awareness, prepares us 
to converse with members of another cultural group and to 
become acquainted with their ideas, their traditions, their 
literature, arts, and crafts. It will help us to seek contact 
with other language groups, to get along better with them, 
and to lessen intercultural tension. 

A significant outcome of FL study is an awareness of 
the nature and function of language, of its multiplicity of 
forms, and of its importance in both individual and social 
life. 

This is a mature insight, which may be expected to de- 
velop slowly in the youthful learner. But the ability to dis- 
sociate the thing perceived from the verbal symbol that repre- 
sents it in one’s vernacular is a most significant step in the 
intellectual growth of the individual and a potent factor in 
the dissolution of ethnocentrism. 

To impart the insight without providing actual practice 
in the language—that is, teaching about language rather 
than teaching language—has been widely and seriously 
tried with adolescents in our schools. The results have been 
completely negative, probably because the insight cannot 
be attained without the experience. An earlier start in second- 
language learning thus becomes the most promising way to 
provide experiences that will later enable the individual 
to gain this insight by himself. 


Use oF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The more than twenty million Americans who have 
spoken at home some language other than English are a 
national resource that should be put to use while there is still 
time to do so. Language courses should provide opportuni- 
ties for making more frequent use of local residents who are 
native speakers of the language being taught. The use of 
resource persons in language classes can demonstrate to 
old and young that it is to the credit of naturalized citizens 
that they speak another language; it is not something to be 
ashamed of. Pride in the knowledge of one’s ancestral 
tongue on the part of the young and satisfaction in the 
possession of an admired skill on the part of the old can 
result from appropriate use of resource persons in the 
language class and in community activities. 

We cannot expect second-generation Americans to make 
use of the language of their origin if at the same time we 
deride them for speaking this language. The ethnocentric 
social mandate that says “Speak English” results in a 
regrettable loss to youngsters that has not only personal 
but national significance. 


Use oF Mass MEDIA 


Tape and disc recorders, film strips, movies, radio, and 
television are media of great significance for language 
learning. No time should be lost in exploiting their poten- 


tialities at all levels and in all circumstances of language 
instruction. 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 





TEACHER TRAINING 


The successful language teacher must first know what 
the anthropologist’s concept of culture is, must then un- 
derstand and love his own culture, and finally must know 
at first hand and sympathize with the culture represented 
by the language he teaches. He must constantly link the 
linguistic material he teaches with situations that are char- 
acteristic of the cultural group that speaks the language. 

In addition to training language teachers we should also 
train technical specialists in different geographical areas 
and cultural groups, who will know how to gain confidence 
and cooperation when action is desired on the part of local 
groups. 


ASIAN LANGUAGES 


It would be well for all American teachers of western 
European languages to have some first-hand knowledge of an 
Asian language also. This will introduce the language 
teacher to many language concepts not found in our family 
of languages, and it will also remind him that some of the 
world’s oldest and finest cultures do not derive from the 
traditions of Palestine and Greece. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS 


In any successful language program, relationships among 
teachers, administrators, and the public merit the most 
careful consideration. The teacher must be assured of ad- 
ministrative aid and counsel, and the administrator must 
be assured of public support for any program that is pro- 
posed. A sympathetic understanding of the changing pat- 
tern of American folkways and of the attitudes of various 
cultural groups that may be involved will count heavily in 
the success of local language programs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


*All cultures and all languages are equally worthy of 
respect. 

False stereotypes rest upon insufficient knowledge. 

The more representatives of a given culture one knows, 
the better one’s understanding of that culture group is 
likely to be. 

A comparison of one’s own culture with another should 
result in a better understanding of both and of the nature of 
culture itself. 

In another culture the speaker of English is a foreigner. 

The Puerto Rican speaker of Spanish in the United States 
is a native American even if he does not speak a word of 
English. 

*The “Melting Pot” theory is obsolete. The admixture 
of other languages and cultures does not corrupt, it enriches 
our culture. 

*Since culture and language are inseparable, both 
should be taught inseparably. 

There are varying degrees of bilingualism. It has begun 
as soon as one has learned to use a single language pattern 
in a way to fit a given situation in a new culture. 

Bilingualism is not necessarily a corrective for ethno- 
centrism. Intercultural and international understanding 
require continual education. 

*The concept “foreign” language is gradually giving 
way to the concept “second” language, which leaves the 
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way open for a “third,” “fourth,” and “other” languages. 

The study of the second language in a monolingual area 
can develop awareness of the existence of other cultures and 
impart a sympathetic knowledge about them and thus build 
the groundwork of a better international understanding. 

*A greater respect for immigrants could prevent a great 
linguistic and cultural loss. They should be encouraged 
to transmit their ancestral language to their children. 

Pride in the possession of an ancestral tongue will add 
to the satisfaction of learning English. 

Learning to read and write is most naturally and success- 
fully done in one’s mother tongue. Bilingual areas might 
well consider the feasibility of experiments in this direction. 

*Teaching about language instead of teaching language 
has been tried extensively with adolescents in secondary 
schools and has been found seriously wanting. 

*The young child accepts more readily than the adoles- 
cent or the adult the application to one object of a variety 


of verbal symbols. With a minimum of experience he will 
accept as readily chapeau or sombrero as he does hat. 

*The seeds of intercultural understanding also find a 
more fertile soil in young children than in older persons. 

*The more than twenty million Americans who have 
spoken at home a language other than English are a nation 
al resource which we should find ways of using. 

We can achieve much greater technical proficiency in 
our modern-language teaching by learning to use tape and 
disc recordings, radio, television, film strips, and movies. 

Constantly better educated teachers are needed if we 
are to train a supply of language and area experts adequate 
for the national need and educate all our youth in intercul 
tural and international mindedness. 

{Additional copies of this conference report, with bibli 
ography, are available upon request to the MLA, 6 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., as long as the 
supply lasts.] 


New Bulletin at Kansas State Teachers College 


The Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers of 
Kansas State Teachers College is preparing a new bulletin 
for teachers of Spanish. The bulletin is called Lingua- 
Games and is written by Rudolph F. Wagner, of Richmond, 


Virginia. Copies may be had at a nominal price. Requests 
should be sent to the Service Bureau, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Guides for the Teaching of French and Spanish 


The Guides for the Teaching of French in Elementary 
Schools and the corresponding one for Spanish prepared by 
the Public Schools of the District of Columbia may now be 


secured for $0.55 each from the Office of the Superin- 


25 


tendent of Documents, Printing Office, Washington 2 
D.C. 


French Fellowships and Assistantships 


The French Government is offering thirty university 
fellowships through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
forty teaching assistantships through the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The followship awards are for students with definite 
academic projects or study plans. The assistantships afford 


language teaching experience and an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with France. For additional information 
write to the Institute of International Education, 1 Fast 
67 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Audio-Visual Ads 








MoreE FILMS IN SPANISH 


Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc. (62 
W. 45th St., N. Y. 36) has recently published 
its new catalogue listing more than one hundred 
titles. In line with the times FON now has part 
of its library available with Spanish narration 
and will have more subjects completed by the 
end of 1955. FON is worthy of watching for new 
things to come. 


LIFE’S FILMSTRIPS 


The steady expansion of Life’s pictorial pic- 
tures now include exceptionally fine color and 
black-and-white filmstrips on countries where 
the major foreign languages are taught. The 
following filmstrips are available in B & W, 
$2.50 each from Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20: Mexico, 62 frames; Germany: 
A Giant Awakened, 60 frames; Italy, 67 frames; 
France, soon to be released. 


FILMstTRiIP LESSONS ON MEXICO 


Herbert M. Elkins, 10031 Commerce, Tu- 
junga, Calif., announces eight filmstrips de- 
signed to teach different aspects of Mexican 
culture. Sale price: $4.90 each, or $34 for all 8. 
These color strips are: 1. Mexico; 2. Teresa and 
Her Family; 3. Mexican People Have Fun; 4. 
Schools in Mexico; 5. Mountains, Lands and 
Volcanoes; 6. Hot Wet Lands; 7. Temperate 
Plateau Lands; 8. Arts and Crafts (Part I). 


SOUTHWEST IN COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


Culture of the American Southwest is a set of 
5 strips prepared by Whitney Halstead of the 
Chicago Art Institute, and sold at $6 each or 
$27 set from Filmstrips House, 25 Broad St., 
N. Y. 4. Titles: Prehistoric culture centers of 
the southwest 2. Pueblos of New Mexico; 3-4. 
Southwest Indian Art; 5. Mission Churches of 
New Mexico. 


NEw FILMs 


Germany: 


My Mill. 1954. 14 min. Rental: $2.50. Sale: 
$40. The story of Willie, or Everyman, with 
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special emphasis on the subtitle, but powerful 
emotions that accompany a man’s retirement 
from his life-long remunerative occupation. The 
story is set in the steel-producing district of 
the Ruhr. Psychologically potent, musically 
brilliant, photographically superb (Films of 
the Nations, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 26). 

Kriemhild’s Revenge. 1924. 90 min. Apply for 
rental rate. The second part of Nibelungen Saga, 
is like the first Siegfried, romantic, semi-histori- 
cal and mystical. (Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 
57th St., N. Y. 19) 

Berlin: Rift in the Iron Curtain. 18 min. $85. 
Problem and daily living in this city held by 
four powers. (McGraw-Hill Films, Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36) 

Camps of the Dead. 11 min. $30. The in- 
famous Nazi concentration camps of Dachau, 
Belsen, and Buchenwald. (Sterling Educational 
Films, 205 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17). 


Mexico: 


Tomorrow’s Mexico. 18 min. $85. Mexico’s 
plans for education and better living. March of 
Time film. (McGraw-Hill). 

Acapulco. 22 min. Color. Free Loan. Shows 
and describes the famous Pacific resort and the 
area near it. Beautiful photography. (American 
Airlines, Chicago, etc.) 

A Boy of Mexico. Juan and His Donkey. 12 
min. B & W, and Color. Sale: $55, and $110. 
Story of Juan, a Mexican boy and his donkey, 
Pepito, in rural Mexico. (Coronet Films.) 


France: 


Overseas Run. 27 min. Color. Free Loan. Trip 
to Paris, other parts of France, and Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, enjoying exciting scenes 
of European culture and customs of the coun- 
tries visited. (Institute of Visual Training, 40 
E. 49th St., N. Y. 17; or Shick Film Service, 
404 Goodwin Ave., Urbana, IIl.) 

Side Trip From Paris. 13 min. Free Loan. 
Shows sections of France seldom seen by 
tourists. Trip down the Charente River is the 
prelude to a behind-the-scenes tour of the 
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cognac region. (Institute of Visual Training.) 

Quai des Grenelles. 1951. 90 min. Apply for 
rental. Directed by E. E. Reinert, from the 
novel ‘‘La mort a Boire’’ by Jacques Laurent. 
A bizarre tale of a young man, who is a hunter 
of snakes for zoos and laboratories, and his 
accidental involvement with the police which 
leads to greatly exaggerated stories and rumors 
in the tabloid press. He is hunted down as if he 
were a vampire and a gangster, and is forced 
into murder by these nightmarish circum- 
stances. (Brandon Films, Inc.) 


Canada: 


Trois Rivieres. 1949. 20 min. Free loan. Views 
of the historical monuments, old mansions and 
the Ursulines monastery in this town in the St. 
Lawrence River. Also shows various aspects of 
the industrial and commercial development. 
Available in English and French narration. 
(Quebec Publicity Bureau, 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20.) 


Spain: 

Spain: The Land and the People. 12 min. 
Color and B & W. Sale: B & W: $55; Color: 
$110. Because of its past prominence in world 
affairs, because of its literature and music, be- 
cause of its profound cultural influence in the 
United States, every student should be familiar 
with Spain. This film takes the viewer from 
Madrid in the central plateau of Spain to the 
fertile river valleys in the south. Villages and 


cities are visited, and Pedro Ybarra and his 
family is met in a stimulating educational ex- 
perience. (Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Il.) 


Cuba: 


Cuba: The Land and the People. 12 min. 
Color and B & W. Sale: B & W: $55; Color: 
$110. Close relationship between Cuba’s tropi- 
cal climate and the land itself is drawn in this 
timely picture of modern Cuban life. The 
Spanish background, the strategic value of the 
island to American security, and the economic 
ties of Cuban products to the economy of the 
United States are shown. (Coronet Films.) 


Peru: 


Highlands of the Andes. 20 min. Shows scenes 
of present-day Inca Indians who live in the 
highlands of Peru, some engaged in working in 
the mines, others, farming, some raising herds 
of llamas, and also in their favorite diversions. 
Scenes of market in Cuzco. (United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29.) 


Caribbean: 


Two films in color by Sterling Films (205 
East 43rd St., N. Y. 17), in color, 12 min. each, 
selling for $85: Holiday in the Caribbean, an air- 
plane visit to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Jamaica and 
the Virgin Islands. Caribbean Cruise, showing 
highlights of a fascinating Caribbean holiday. 

José SANCHEZ 
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Adelphi College, Garden City New York. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Promotions: Siegfried Muller to Professor 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. Departments 
of French, German and Spanish. 

Appointments: Mary Virginia Allen—Assistant 
Professor of French—from University of Vir- 
ginia 

Return from Leave: Elizabeth Barineau—from 
University of Chicago 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Armen Kalfayan— March 28, 1954 

Promotions: Blair Hanson to Chairman of Depart- 
ment 

Return from Leave: Alice Moessner—September 
1953—from South America 

Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Resignations: S. O. Simches—to Tufts College 
Return from Leave: E. A. Johnson—from Spain 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Depart- 
ments of French, Spanish and Portuguese and Ger- 

man. 

Appointments: H. W. Puckett—Visiting Professor 
from Rice Institute 

Leave of Absence: Arthur Beattie—Second Se- 
mester—study for doctorate at Leland Stan- 
ford University 

Gerhard Mudinger—to Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, Denver, Colorado 

Promotions: Robert Hommond to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Mario Rodriguez to Associate Professor 
John Wonder to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: Helen S. Nicholson—36 years of serv- 
ice 

Return from Leave: Arthur Beattie—from Le- 
land Stanford University 

Assumption College, Worcester, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of French. 

Appointments: Henry M. Kopman—Assistant 
Professor 

Deaths: Engelbert Devincq—June 9, 1953 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
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Promotions: John Sinnema to Professor 
Barnard College, New York, New York. Depart- 
ments of French and German. 
Appointments: Georges Auclair—Visiting Lec- 
turer in French—from Haverford College 
Leave of Absence: Isabelle de Wyzewa—sabbati- 
cal to Grenoble—research 
Promotions: Louise G. Stabenau to Assistant Pro- 


fessor 

Retirements: Hugh Wiley Puckett—37 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: André Mesnard—from France 
—sabbatical 


Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Department of For- 
eign Languages. 
Promotions: Ilene E. Avery to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Ilene E. Avery—in Spain 
1953-1954 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Department of 
French. 
Appointments: James L. Shepherd—Assistant 
Professor—from study at the Sorbonne 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, Department of 
Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Florence L. Phillips—study and 
travel 
Promotions: Nicholas M. Paley to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Florence L. Phillips to Assistant Professor 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Earl D. McKenzie—Second 
Semester—sabbatical 
Promotions: Margaret R. Woods to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Richard P. Boudreau—Assistant 
Professor—from Temple University 
Promotions: Michel J. Beauchemin to Assistant 
Professor 
Joseph Figurito to Assistant Professor 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Anthony B. Baynard—work on 
doctorate at University of Michigan 
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Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
School of Humanities. 

Promotions: James E. Duffy to Assistant Professor 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Depart- 
ment of Modern and Classical Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Harold W. Lee—President of 
French Mission of Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints 

Retirements: B. F. Cummings—34 years of serv- 
ice. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: Charles Passage—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Promotions: Lois Gaudin to Associate Professor 

Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt to Professor 

Resignations: Chun-Jo Liu 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: William L. Fichter—Second 

Semester only—1954-1955 
W. Freeman Twaddell—1954-1955 

Promotions: Thomas Cassirer to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
A. David Kossoff to Assistant Professor 
Beverly S. Ridgely to Assistant Professor 
Walter J. Schnerr to Associate Professor 
Karl S. Weimar to Associate Professor 

Resignations: Roy E. Wiggin 

Return from Leave: David James 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Marion Monaco—Visiting Lec- 
turer in French—from Connecticut College 
for Women 

Eliane Roussin—Head of French House and 
part-time French instructor—from Cottey 
Junior College 

Leave of Absence: Margaret Gilman—research on 

Guggenheim Fellowship 
Angeline H. Lograsso—Fulbright Fellowship in 
Italy 

Return from Leave: Manuel Alcala—from Madrid 
research and director of Middlebury Graduate 
Year in Spain 

J. Nathaniel Marshall—remained in Bryn Mawr 
University of California, Berkeley, California. De- 
partments of French and German. 

Appointments: Robert T. Clark, Jr.—Professor— 
from University of Texas 

Promotions: Alvin A. Eustis to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Retirements: Clair Hayden Bell 

Clifford H. Bissell—33 years of service 
Edward V. Brewer 
Alice Habis-Reutinger—32 years of service 


Franz Schneider 
Return from Leave: Alvin A. Eustis—from France 
Jacqueline de la Harpe—from Europe 
Joseph Mileck—from Germany 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Departments of French and Germanic Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Marius L. Biencourt—Spring 
Semester 1954—sabbatical 
Alexander G. Fite—Fall Semester 1953—1954— 
sabbatical 
Erik Wahlgren—research in Sweden 

Promotions: Oreste F. Pucciani to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Retirements: Frank H. Reinsch—31 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Myron I. Barker—January 
1954 from Europe—sabbatical 

Clinton C. Humiston—August 1954 from Eu- 
rope—sabbatical 
Victor A. Oswald, Jr.—from Austria—Fulbright 
Fellowship 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 

Leave of Absence: Mrs. I. W. Blayney—Second 
Semester 1953-1954—for private research on 
16th century German literature 

Cyrus DeCoster—to Spain—to prepare an edi- 
tion of Valera’s correspondence 

Promotions: Antonio Obaid to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Antonio Obaid—from Spain 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: William E. Johnston to Professor 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Department 
of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Gustavo Correa—Associate Pro- 
fessor of Spanish Literature—from Tulane 
University 

Georges Védier—Visiting Associate Professor of 
French—from University of Cincinnati 
Robert Cardew—Visiting Associate Professor of 

French—from University of Cincinnati 
(summer 1954) 

Promotions: Hannibal S. Noce to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Resignations: 
Jasinski) 

Salomén N. Trevifio 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of Languages and Literatures. 

Leave of Absence: Georges Védier—to be Visiting 
Associate Professor at the University of Chi- 
cago 

Promotions: Robert H. Cardew to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Robert Kirsner to Associate Professor 
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Dillwyn Ratcliff to Professor 
The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina, Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Alfred E. Dufour—August 19, 1954 

Return from Leave: Robert S. Sears—from Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

City College, New York City, New York. Depart- 
ment of Germanic and Slavic Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Max Weinreich—research 

Retirements: J. A. von Bradish—28 years of serv- 
ice 

Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Return from Leave: Karl F. Koenig—from Vienna, 
Washington—Fulbright 

George J. Mundt—Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages and Literatures. 

Leave of Absence: Isaac Bacon—Ford Fellowship 
ship to study descriptive linguistics 

Columbia University, New York, New York. De- 
partment of Germanic Languages. 

Appointments: Walter Silza—Gebhard Professor of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures—from 
Princeton University 

Leaveof Absence: Benjamin Hunningher—research 

Helen Mustard—research 
Jack M. Stein—research 

Promotions: Helen Mustard to Associate Profes- 
sor 

Resignations: Henry C. Hatfield—to Harvard 
University 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Deaths: J. Brown, Jr—May 1954 

Leave of Absence: F. Semmler—February 1954 to 
September 1954—research 

Return from Leave: F. Semmler—from Europe 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. De- 
partment of German. 

Promotions: Frank G. Ryder to Professor 

Retirements: Raymond W. Jones—40 years of 
service 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Patrick R. Vincent—Assistant 
Professor—from Johns Hopkins University 

Leave of Absence: William C. Archie—Second 
Semester 1954-1955—research in France 

Promotions: Jean-Jacques Demorest to Associate 


Professor 

Resignations: Hayward Keniston—research in 
Spain 

Return from Leave: Juan R. Castellano—from 
Spain 


Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Charles W. Mattack—Assistant 
Professor—from New Mexico Highlands 
University 

Retirements: Auretta M. Thomas—33 years of 
service 

Elon College, Elon College, North Carolina. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Alex Corrierre—from University of 
North Carolina 

Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: Oscar A. Haac—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Pennsylvania State University 

Walter A. Strauss—Assistant Professor—from 
Harvard College 
Deaths: Eliot G. Fay—April 11, 1954 
Resignations: Francisco A. Delpiano 
John L. Hodges 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Jindrich Kucera—post-doctoral 
research under Ford Foundation 

Promotions: P. J. Capretz to Assistant Professor 

A. L. Kurth to Associate Professor 
M. O. Mauderli to Associate Professor 
I. R. Wershow to Associate Professor 

Resignations: R. E. Colton 

Return from Leave: B. Aratowksy—year of post- 
doctoral research in Europe under Ford 
Foundation 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Edward F. Hauch—September 4, 1953 

Leave of Absence: Margaret V. Campbell—to 
spend summer 1954 in Mexico 

Myrtle E. Dolbee—to spend summer 1954 in 


Kansas 

Dorothy L. Hoffman—to spend summer 1954 in 
Europe 

Albert L. Leduc—to spend summer 1954 in 
France 


Promotions: Albert L. Leduc to Associate Professor 
H. Wilson Micks to Professor 
Return from Leave: Graydon S$. DeLand—from 
Summer in Europe 
Fordham University, New York, New York. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Fernand Vial—research in 
France 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Departments of Romance Languages and German. 
Leave of Absence: Wolfram K. Legner—Second 
Semester 1954-1955—research and study in 
German (sabbatical) 
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Promotions: Wolfram L. Legner to Chairman of 
German Department 

Retirements: Irene Cornwell 

Edward H. Sehrt—27 years of service 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: J. A. Campoamor to Professor 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Robert Emmet Jones—Assistant 
Professor of French—from Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Deaths: Marion Hall—January 2, 1954 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: William L. Sanborn— 
Professor of French 

Leave of Absence: Angel Franco—to obtain doc- 
torate from University of Madrid 

Promotions: Angel Franco to Associate Professor 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Ernst Feise—Visiting Lecturer in 
German—from Johns Hopkins University 
(emeritus) 

James T. McLaren— Visiting Lecturer in French 
—from Johns Hopkins University 

Joyce Wardropper—Visiting Lecturer in Span- 
ish 

Leave of Absence: Lester G. Crocker—Fulbright 
research scholar, Paris—Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Beth Noble to Associate Professor 
Helen Percas to Associate Professor 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Florence Fredricksen—gradu- 
ate study 

Promotions: Florence Fredricksen to Associate 
Professor 

Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. Department of 
German. 

Appointments: Jean Anderson—Professor Emer- 
ita—recalled to teach first semester 

Leave of Absence: Paul B. Keach—to continue 
doctoral studies at Indiana University 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Departments of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures and Romance Languages and Literatures. 

Appointments: Henry C. Hatfield—Associate 
Professor—from Columbia University 

Gerard F. Schmidt—Assistant Professor—from 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Deaths: Frederick W. C. Lieder—emeritus—J uly 
30, 1953 
John A. Walz—emeritus—April 16, 1954. 
Leave of Absence: Stuart Atkins—Spring Term 
1954-1955—research 
Reginald H. Phelps—Fall Term 1954-1955— 
research 
Promotions: Edward Glaser to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Arnolfo Ferruolo—from Italy 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. De- 
partments of German and Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: J. A. Kelly—First Semester 
1954-1955—study and research 
H. W. Pfund—Second Semester 1954-1955— 
study and research 
Resignations: Georges Auclair—to Barnard Col- 
lege 
Return from Leave: Marcel Gutwirth—from Ful- 
bright in Paris 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan. Department 
of Romance Languages. 
Resignations: William 
study 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. Department of 
Modern and Classical Languages. 
Appointments: Elizabeth L. 
Professor and Head of Department—from 
Mount Holyoke College 
Marie Antoinette Untereiner—Head of French 
House and Instructor—from Southern 
Illinois University 
Resignations: Frederick D. Eddy—to School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University 
Claire Lanche 
Hope College, Holland, Michigan. Department of 
Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Ernest Ellert—Fulbright Lec- 
tureship 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas. Division of 
Foreign Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Elizabeth Brandon—Spring 
1954—to work on doctoral dissertation at 
Laval University 
Promotions: Marjorie A. Bourne to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Will L. McLendon to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Elizabeth Brandon—Fall 
1954—from Laval University 
Hunter College, New York, New York. Department 
of German. 
Resignations: Hildegard Kolbe—to work for 
United States Government abroad 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Departments 
of French and German. 
Appointments: Philip A. Wadsworth—Professor 
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as of February 1, 1954—from Northwestern 
University 
Leave of Absence: Francis J. Nock—Second 
Semester 1954-1955—travel and research in 
Europe 
Ernest A. Philippson—First Semester 1954- 
1955—travel and research in Europe 
Promotions: Frank G. Banta to Assistant Profes- 
sor 
John R. Frey to Professor 
Robert E. Hallowell to Assistant Professor 
Bruce H. Mainous to Assistant Professor 
Henri Stegemeier to Professor 
Claude P. Viens to Associate Professor 
Resignations: Helmut Rehder—to University of 
Texas in January 1955 
Return from Leave: Helmut Rehder—from Gual- 
ala, California—September 1954 
Joseph R. Smiley—from France—sabbatical 
Henri Stegemeier—from Europe 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Depart- 
ments of German, French and Italian. 
Appointments: Kurt Blohm—Visiting Lecturer— 
from Oldenburg, Germany 
Leave of Absence: D. S. Berrett—1954-1955— 
exchange teacher in Germany 
Francis W. Gravit—Second Semester 1954- 
1955—research in France 
Lander MacClintock—First Semester 1954- 
1955—research in France and Italy 
H. J. Meessen—First Semester 1954-1955— 


sabbatical 
Promotions: Frederick J. Beharriell to Assistant 
Professor 
Retirements: Ernest J. Lévéque—31 years of 
service 


E. O. Wooley—32 years of service 
Return from Leave: Samuel F. Will—from re- 
search in France 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Promotions: Milton Zagel to Assistant Professor 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Departments of German and Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Appointments: Clifton Cherpack—Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
Karl Selig—Assistant Professor 
Deaths: Henry C. Lancaster—January 1954 
Arno Schirokauer—May 24, 1954 
Promotions: William H. McClain to Associate 
Professor 
Jean Starobinski to Assistant Professor 
Bruce W. Wardropper to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Leo Spitzer—18 years of service 


Return from Leave: Anna Granville Hatcher— 
from France—Guggenheiin Fellowship 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. Depart- 

ment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Mildred Tausch—graduate 
study 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Depart- 
ments of Germanic and Slavic Languages and Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures. 

Appointments: Seymour Menton—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Dartmouth College 

Werner Winter—Assistant Professor of German 
and Russian—from the University of 
Hamburg 

Promotions: Philip M. Mitchell to Associate Pro- 

fessor 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Dorothy B. Pettis—for travel 

Robert E. Pyle—for further study at Columbia 
University 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Georgianna Babb to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
Ester Grant to Associate Professor 
John Parks to Professor 
Hazel Rourke to Professor 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Alberta W. Server—for travel 

and research 
Paul K. Whitaker—for travel and research 

Return from Leave: D. V. Hegeman—from Ger- 

many, Switzerland and Italy 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Bruce Haywood—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German—from Modern Language 
Center, Harvard University 

Retirements: Frederic Eberle—20 years of service 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Leave of Absence: William Anders—to do research 
on the French theater 

Promotions: Samuel Pascal to Professor 

Augustus Zabuesnic to Assistant Professor 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Deaths: Louis C. Baker—Professor emeritus of 
Modern Languages—January 1954 

Return from Leave: Anne P. Jones—from Ford 
Fellowship in Paris 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 
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Retirements: Rafael A. Soto—29 years of service 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Language 

Leave of Absence: Paul Luenow—to continue 
work on doctorate 

Lincoln Memorial University. Harrogate, Tennessee. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: B. A. McClendow—to Leland 

Stanford University 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Carle H. Malone—February 1, 
1955 to September 1, 1955—travel in Spain 
and France 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Carolina. De- 
partments of German and French. 

Appointments: Thelma B. Watson—from Texas 
Southern University 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Alfred S. Hayes—sabbatical 

extended through first semester 1954-1955 
graduate study at University of California at 
Berkeley. 
John T. Krumpelmann—Second Semester 1954- 
1955—research in Germany (sabbatical) 
Promotions: William T. Avery to Professor 
John J. Guilbeau to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: A. Bruce Gaarder—from 

National University of Mexico—sabbatical 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Resignations: L. E. O’Flaherty 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. Depart- 
ment of Spanish. 

Deaths: Gordon Harrison—February 27, 1954 

Leave of Absence: Helen Morgan—in Turkey 

Promotions: Peter S. Mousolite to Professor and 
Chairman of Spanish Department 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine. Department of 
Foreign Languages and Classics. 
Promotions: Robert K. Sherk to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Classics and German 

E. Kenneth Miles to Professor of German 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. Departments of French and German. 

Return from Leave: C. M. Jones—from France 

S. D. Stirk—from Harvard University 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. De- 
partment of Spanish. 

Leave of Absence: James Stais—to do graduate 
study 

University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: A. J. Prahl—Director of Euro- 

pean Program, University of Maryland 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Department of Modern Languages. 
Deaths: H. R. Kurrelmeyer—August 28, 1953 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Departments of Romance Languages and German. 
Promotions: Karl Denner to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: F. J. L. Bronner—10 years of service 

Return from Leave: Marie L. Stock—from Paris 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Return from Leave: Anna Ceci Knabb—from 
Columbia University 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: Victor E. Graham—Visiting Lec- 
turer—from University of Alberta 

Leave of Absence: Edward B. Ham—research 

Ernst Pulgram—research 
Paul M. Spurlin—research 

Promotions: Frank X. Braun to Associate Pro- 

fessor 
Lawrence B. Kiddle to Professor 
Clarence K. Pott to Associate Professor 
Charles N. Staubach to Professor 

Retirements: José M. Albaladejo—34 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Enrique Anderson-Imbert 
from Spain 

Lawrence B. Kiddle 
William G. Merhab—from France 
Fred B. Wahr—Second Semester 1952-1953— 
sabbatical 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Laszlo Borbas—<Assistant Profes- 
sor—from University of Colorado 

Deaths: Anton Napoli—March 2, 1954 

Leave of Absence: Arthur W. Sirianni—study in 
Italy under Fulbright grant 

Promotions: Louis-Philippe Cormier to Assistant 
Professor 

Retirements: Harry C. Barnett—27 years ol 
service 

Alice E. Leathers—30 years of service 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Catherine Centeno—Director of 
Studies, Middlebury College Graduate School 
of Spanish in Spain 

George C. Waterston—Director of Studies, 
Middlebury College Graduate School of 
French in France—from the Brooks School 

Leave of Absence: Stephen A. Freeman—First 
Semester—travel and study 

Promotions: Fernand Marty to Assistant Profes- 





sor 
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University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Departments of German and Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Walter T. Pattison—Professor and 
Chairman of Department of Romance Lan- 
guages 

Leave of Absence: Lynwood G. Downs—sab- 
batical 

Thomas Irving—to study Hispano-Arabic liter- 
ary relations 

John M. Sullivan—to study French phonetics 

Promotions: Eugene H. Falk to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Retirements: Francis B. Barton—39 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Raymond L. Grismer—from 
Europe 

Elizabeth Nissen—from Europe 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: William E. Strickland to Associate 

Professor 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Lloyd W. Buhrman—Assistant 
Professor—from State Department 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Robert M. Burgess to Chairman of 
the Department 

Retirements: R. O. Hoffman —33 years of service 

Return from Leave: Theodore Shoemaker—from 
Ford Foundation Fellowship 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. Departments of French, German and 
Italian. 

Appointments: Pierina Castiglione—Assistant 
Professor—from Middlebury College Italian 
Summer School 

Leave of Absence: Ruth J. Dean—study and re- 
search 

Erika M. Meyer—study and research 

Valentine Giamatti—study and research 

Resignations: Elizabeth L. Towle 

Return from Leave: Edith A. Runge—from 
Germany 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Charles D. Morehead to Head of 
Department of Modern Languages 

Resignations: E. K. Holzhauser—entering minis- 





try 
Retirements: A. R. Neuenschwander—35 years of 
service 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Reino Virtanen—Associate Pro- 


fessor—from University of Tennessee 
Leave of Absence: Boyd G. Carter—First Semes- 
ter 1954-1955—research in Mexican periodi- 
cals 
Resignations: E. V. Telle—to return to France 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp- 
shire. Department of Languages. 
Promotions: James C. Faulkner to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Arno Lepke to Associate Professor 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque New Mex- 
ico. Department of Modern and Classical Languages. 
Leave of Absence: R. R. MacCurdy—Ford Foun- 
dation Fellowship to Spain 
N. R. Nason—study and teaching at University 
of California at Berkeley 
Return from Leave: A. R. Lopes—from sabbatical 
in Europe 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Mary Jean Lee Johnson— 
Fulbright to Spain 
Resignations: Charles W. Mattack—to Earlham 
College 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Arnolds Grava—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Nebraska 
Frederick W. Moore—Assistant Professor— 
from U. S. Navy 
Leave of Absence: Edward P. Shaw—research in 
Paris 
Promotions: Frank Carrino to Assistant Professor 
Stewart Denslow to Associate Professor 
Annette Dobbin to Professor 
Sara MacGonagle to Associate Professor 
Edwin C. Munro to Associate Professor 
Arline Preston to Assistant Professor 
Lois Williams to Assistant Professor 
New York University, Washington Square College, 
New York, New York. Departments of French, 
German and Russian. 
Appointments: Robert Clements—Professor— 
from Pennsylvania State University 
Leave of Absence: Assistant Professor Cook—sick 
leave 
Promotions: Pauline Taylor to Professor 
Return from Leave: Frederic Norge—from Italy 
Assistant Professor Cook—from sick leave 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Departments of Romance and Germanic 
Languages. 
Appointments: Joseph C. Hutchinson—Assistant 
Professor—from Sweet Briar College 
John Kunstmann—Visiting Professor of Ger- 
man—from University of Chicago 
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Promotions: H. W. Reichert to Associate Professor 
Women’s College of University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Department of Ger- 
man. 

Leave of Absence: William R. Barrett—Ford 
Foundation Fellowship to University of 
Chicago—for observation of teaching meth- 
ods (German language and literature) 

Madie Ward Barrett—A.A.U.W. Fellowship— 
for field work and compilation of previous field 
work on Alabama dialects 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Retirement: Alice Meier—32 years of service 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. De- 
partment of German. 

Leave of Absence: W. F. Leopold—research 

Meno Spann—research 

Promotions: Richard Doney to Assistant Dean at 

Northwestern University 
Heinrich Stammler to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Ian C. Loram—to Cornell Uni- 
versity 

Return from Leave: Harold Jantz—from Germany 
and Vienna 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: John J. Lennon to Assistant Professor 

Return from Leave: John J. Lennon—from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Departments of 
Romance Languages and Literatures and German. 

Leave of Absence: Joseph R. Reichard—Second 
Semester 1953-1954—study in Germany 
(Tiibingen) 

Lawrence Wilson—Second Semester 1954-1955 
—study in Italy 

Promotions: John W. Kurtz to Professor 

Resignations: Bradford Cook—to Riverside Col- 
lege, California 

Return from Leave: John C. Lapp—from Paris 

Norman P. Sacks—from Madrid 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Department of 
Romance Languages. 

Deaths: Victor Whitehouse—July, 1954 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Depart- 
ments of German and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Adolp E. Schroeder—Visiting 
Assistant Professor—from University of 
Massachusetts (Summer 1954) 

George Schoolfield—Visiting Assistant Profes- 
sor—from University of Buffalo (Summer 
1954) 
Deaths: Peter Epp 
Leave of Absence: Bernhard Blume—research 
James Doolittle—research 


C. E. Anibal—research 

Promotions: Carlos Blanco to Assistant Professor 
James Doolittle to Associate Professor 
Gabriel Pradal to Associate Professor 

Resignations: Steven Gilman—to Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of German and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Leonard R. Criminale—Assistant 
Professor of Spanish—from Washington and 
Lee University 

Promotions: Roland Boecklin to Professor 

Resignations: Theodore C. Dunham—to Wes- 
leyan University, Connecticut 

Retirements: O. K. Boring—38 years of service 

Paul Huser —32 years of service 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Lawrence Poston, Jr.—Chairman 
of Department (reappointment) 

Promotions: Jeannette Alessandri to Associate 
Professor 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Wolfgang A. Leppmann—Assist- 
ant Professor of Germanic Languages—from 
Brown University 

Leave of Absence: Frederick M. Combellack— 
study in Greece under Fulbright award 

Promotions: Frederick M. Combellack to Profes- 
sor 

Return from Leave: Bernardo Gicovate—Ford 
Foundation Fellow at Columbia University 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. Department of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Arnold G. Reichenberger to Associate 
Professor 

Return from Leave: Carlos Claverfa—from Ma- 
drid, Spain 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Resignations: Elizabeth Waelti 
Pomona College, Claremont, California. Department 
of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Frank X. Maggipinto—Assistant 
Professor of Spanish—from Stanford and 
Pomona 

Promotions: Robert F. Leggewie to Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages and Chair- 
man of the Department 

Retirements: James W. Crowell—25 years of 
service 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, South Carolina. De- 
partment of French. 

Appointments: Aurel M. Erwin—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Emory University 
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Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Armand Hoog—Visiting Professor 
—from Smith College 
E. Allen McCormick—Assistant Professor— 
from Harvard University 
Salvador de Madariaga—Visiting Professor 
Leave of Absence: George Fenwick Jones—study 
in Germany 
Julian Bonfante 
Promotions: Douglas Alden to Associate Professor 
Resignations: Walter Silz—to Columbia Univer- 
sity 
Return from Leave: Edmond L. King—from Spain 
Principia College, Elsah, Illincis. Departments of 
French, Spanish, German and Russian. 
Appointments: Samuel Baker—to Department of 
French from Department of Spanish 
Leave of Absence: Edward Bradley—study in 
France 
Resignations: Elfriede Kaiser—return to Germany 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. De- 
partments of French, Spanish and German. 
Return from Leave: Jacqueline Martin—from 
Boston University 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Hubert Jannach—Second 
Semester 1953-1954—to study and travel in 


Europe 
Leonard Shaewitz—1954-1955—to study in 
Spain 
Promotions: James A. Evans to Assistant Profes- 
sor 


Hubert Jannach to Assistant Professor 
Ludwig Kruhe to Assistant Professor 
Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina. Depart- 
ments of French, German and Spanish. 
Promotions: Mary Schickendantz to Associate 
Professor 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
Department of Languages. 
Appointments: John Van Eerde—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Connecticut 
Resignations: Beatrice S. Demers 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Departments of 
German and Romance Languages. 
Promotions: Lester Mansfield to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Retirements: H. W. Puckett—Visiting Lecturer in 
German—to Rice from Barnard College in 
Columbia University on a one-year appoint- 
ment; hence, technically not a “retirement.” 
Return from Leave: J. B. MacLean—from Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck—Ford Foundation Fac- 
ulty Fellowship 
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University of Richmond. Richmond, Virginia. De- 
partment of French. 

Appointments: Mary C. Gotaas—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Catholic University of America. 

Resignations: Lucie T. Horner—to finish doctoral 

thesis 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Department of 
German. 

Promotions: Henry Schneider III to Professor 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Ewald Appelt—to travel and 

study in Europe 

Promotions: D. Lincoln Canfield to Chairman of 

Department 

Arthur Hanhardt to Professor 

Howard Harvey to Professor 

L. Alfreda Hill to Professor 

Carmen Rivera to Assistant Professor 

Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Lucile Blackfan—First 
Semester 1954-1955—to study in France and 
Germany 

Promotioris: Beatrice Hannah to Professor 

Return from Leave: Beatrice Hannah—First 

Semester 1953—1954—from study in Paris and 
Nice 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Resignations: Anthony Perehinec 

Return from Leave: Joseph Rydzel—from work on 

doctorate at University of Kansas 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. Departments 
of Spanish and French. 

Promotions: Sister Mary Sheila to Professor 
Sister Mary Grégoire to Associate Professor 
Sister Marie Magdalen to Associate Professor 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Department of Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Emilio G. Peruzzi—research in 
Europe 

Promotions: Milton F. Seiden to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 

Return from Leave: Gerald A. Bertin—research 

and travel in France on Waksman Foundation 
Grant 
Alfred Hower—research and travel 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, New York. Depart- 
ment of Spanish. 
Promotions: Nicholas F. Sallese to Associate Pro- 
fessor Ye 
Saint Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart- 
ments of Norwegian and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Lloyd Hustvedt—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Luther College 
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Borge G. Madsen—Assistant Professor 
Leave of Absence: Reidar Dittman—for graduate 
work at University of Washington 
Loring D. Knecht—further study 
Resignations: Finn Glambek—returning to Nor- 
way 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. De- 
partment of Modern Language. 
Leave of Absence: Sister M. Helen—Buenos Aires 
Scholarship 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Ernest M. Wolf to Associate Pro- 





fessor 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Harald Huener—Exchange Pro- 
fessor—from Bismarckschule, Hannover, Ger- 
many 

Leave of Absence: Hellmut Hartwig—Fulbright 
exchange to Hannover, Germany (Bismarck- 
schule) 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: C. L. Pell to Professor 

Stanford University, Stanford, California. Depart- 
ment of Germanic and Romanic Languages. 

Appointments: Patricia O’Connor—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Spanish—from University of Texas 

Leave of Absence: Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr.— 
writing and studies 

Gail K. Meadows—writing and studies 

Promotions: Aurelio M. Expinosa, Jr. to Assistant 

Executive Head 
Leo Weinstein to Assistant Professor of French 
Retirements: Earl Kendall Carter—7 years of 
service 
William L. Schwartz—34 years of service 
State College, San José, California. Department of 
Modern Language. 

Leave of Absence: Wilhelm Hermanns—study in 
Europe 

Promotions: William Moellering to Professor 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
Department of French. 

Appointments: Fredéric J. Grover—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of California 

Resignations: Léon Wencelius—return to France 











Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Denah Levy—Assistant Professor 
from Smith College 
Promotions: Laura T. Buckham to Professor 
Resignations: Joseph C. Hutchinson—to Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Otto Olivera—Assistant Professor 
from Tulane University 

Deaths: Alma Robertson—July 2, 1954 

Leave of Absence: Anna Balakian (Nalbantian) 
terminal leave 

Promotions: Georgette Guth to Assistant Profes- 
sor 

Retirements: Lewis W. Crawford—38 years of 
service 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. De- 
partment of Romance Languages and Literatures. 

Appointments: James S. Patty—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages—from Univer- 
sity of Colorado 

Resignations: Charles R. Beach—graduate work 

Reino Virtanen—to University of Nebraska 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Harlie L. Smith, Jr.—Assistant 
Professor of French—from University of 
Minnesota 

Return from Leave: John H. Hammond—from 
post-doctoral research on Ford Foundation 
Grant 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Departments of 
Romance Language and German. 
Appointments: Lewis Cooper—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Chicago Public Schools 
Helmut Rehder—Professor—from University of 
Illinois 
David Sisto—Assistant Professor—from Uni- 
versity of Iowa 
E. M. Stack—Assistant Professor—from Texas 
A and M College 

Deaths: Miguel Romera-Navarro—May 3, 1954 

Leave of Absence: Robert L. Pendley—to Govern- 
ment Intelligence Service 

Return from Leave: W. F. Michael—from Ger- 
many 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ments of French and Spanish. 

Appointments: Lansdon Hebbard Bowen—<Assoc- 
ate Professor of Romance Languages. 
University of Toledo, Ohio. Department of Foreig 

Languages. 

Promotions: Herbert Schering to Associate Profes 

sor 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. Department o 
French. 

Promotions: Marcelle Von Mayer to Assistant 

Professor 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. Depart 
ment of Spanish and Portuguese. 
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Appointments: Joaquin Gonzalez Muela—Visiting 
Associate Professor—from University of Man- 
chester, England 

Resignations: Gustavo Correa—to University of 
Chicago 

Union College, Schenectady, New York. Division of 
Humanities. 

Resignations: Stanley F. M. Johnson—to enter 

business 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Deaths: John L. Ballif, Jr—March 15, 1954 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville Tennessee. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Howard Sutton—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from University of Chattanooga 

Leave of Absence: Earl Thomas—Ford Founda- 
tion Grant to study in Spain 

Promotions: Carlos Hidalgo to Assistant Professor 

Paul Manchester to Chairman of Department 

Retirements: C. F. Zeek 

Return from Leave: William Roberts—from Lis- 
bon, Portugal 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Depart- 
ments of German and French. 

Appointments: Robert G. Cohn—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Swarthmore College 

Deaths: Mathilde Monner—April 22, 1954 

Leave of Absence: Henriette d’Arlin-Lubart 

John R. Miller—research in France 
Promotions: Louis Pamplume to Assistant Profes- 
sor 
Janet Ross to Associate Professor 
Ruth D. Venable to Chairman 
Elizabeth Zorb to Associate Professor 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 
Promotions: Stuart L. Johnston to Professor 
Kessel Schwartz to Assistant Professor 
Victoria College (University of Toronto), Toronto, 
Ontario. Department of French. 

Promotions: Alta Lind Cook to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Daniel de Montmollin—from 
Switzerland and Paris 

Laure Riése—from Paris 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Francis Duke to Associate Professor 

A. A. del Greco to Associate Professor 
Charles Reid to Associate Professor 

Retirements: James Cook Bardin—43 years of 

service 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
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Promotions: Richard R. Strawn to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Henry J. Maxwell to Assistant Professor 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa. Division of Lan- 
guage and Literatures. 

Promotions: Katherine M. Love to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: M. S. La Du—research in 
France 

Promotions: Claude L. Hulet to Assistant Profes- 
sor 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. De- 
partments of Romance and Germanic Languages. 

Appointments: Alphonse Juilland—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Fellowship with Rockefeller 
Foundation 

Leave of Absence: Howard Lee Nostrand—Fellow- 
ship with Guggenheim Foundation 

Return from Leave: Carroll E. Reed—from Ful- 
bright Fellowship 1953-1954 in Frankfort, 
Germany 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Hugo R. Alcala—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Denison University 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. Departments of Romance Languages and Ger- 
man. 

Appointments: Robert C. Goodell—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German and English—from Williams 
College 

Leave of Absence: G. Francis Drake—graduate 
work at University of North Carolina 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of French and Spanish. 

Leave of Absence: Jorge Guillén—February 1955 
—February 1956—Guggenheim Fellowship 

Promotions: Pierre Deguise to Associate Professor 

Louis J. Judon to Associate Professor 

Retirements: Anita Oyarz4bal—25 years of service 

Wells College, Aurora, New York. Departments of 
Romance Languages and German. 
Promotions: Jean Autret to Professor and Chair- 
man of Department 
Else Flisnor to Professor 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. De- 
partment of German. 

Appointments: T. Chadbourne Dunham—Pro- 
fessor—from Ohio Wesleyan University 
Promotions: Edson Chick to Assistant Professor 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 

ginia. Department of Romance Languages. 
Retirements: Claude C. Spiker—36 years of service 
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Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Department of Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Anita L. Martin—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from A. A. U. W. Fellowship in Spain 
and France 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Janine Rossard—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Deaths: Agnés Dureau—August 20, 1953 

Leave of Absence: Raoul Pelmont—1954-1955— 
travel and research 

Promotions: Rudolph Cardona to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Resignations: Lowell B. Ellis 

Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Return from Leave: Mrs. John A. Miller—in 
charge of Junior Year in France of Sweet 
Briar College 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. Department of 
Foreign Language. 

Promotions: Robert O. DeVette to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
Municipal. University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 
Department of German. 

Appointments: Allan M. Cress—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Northwestern University 

Resignations: Francis Brownlee 

Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
Department of German. 
Resignations: Robert C. Goodell 
Corning Chisholm 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. De- 
partments of French and Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese and German. 

Leave of Absence: Heinrich E. K. Henel—Year— 

research work in Germany 


E. W. Hesse—Second Semester—research 

Alexander Y. Kroff—Year—research 

Walter Naumann—First Semester—research 
work in Germany 

Eduardo Neale-Silva—First Semester—research 

Joseph E. Tucker—Second Semester—research 

John D. Workman—Year—research in Ger- 


many 
Promotions: Walter Naumann to Associate Pro- 
fessor 


Alberto M. Rosa to Assistant Professor 
Joseph E. Tucker to Professor 
Return from Leave: Martin Joos—from Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
E. R. Mulvihill—from Spain 
Antonio Sanchez-Barburo—from Yale Univer- 
sity 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Frank M. Inserni—study and 
travel in Europe and Africa 
Promotions: Joseph E. Bourgeois to Acting Chair- 
man of the department during absence of 
Professor Inserni 
Resignations: Daniel de Guzm&n—study and 
teach at Yale University 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Depart- 
ments of French and of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures. 
Leave of Absence: Howard B. Garey—research 
abroad on Morse Fellowship 
Konstantin Reichardt—Second Semester—re- 


search 
Promotions: Howard B. Garey to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Retirements: Carl F. Schreiber—41 years of 
service 


Compiled by Wm. MARION MILLER 
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Book Reviews 








STAUBACH, CHARLES N. AND WALSH, JOHN W., 
First-Year Spanish. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1954, pp. xv—484. Illustrated. $3.48. 


Profusely and aptly illustrated with photographs both in 
color and in black and white and with an attractive color 
photograph of Taxco, Mexico, on its cover, this first year 
Spanish textbook reveals the authors’ perception, through 
classroom experiences, of the mental blocks of the student 
as he attempts to learn a second language, of the pit-falls 
of English-speaking students as they study Spanish, of 
the language teachers’ problems and techniques as lessons 
are presented and then drilled, and of many of the princi- 
ples derived by linguistic scientists in their anaylsis of the 
various aspects of languages. 

The book is planned from the beginning so that both 
teaching and learning are to be done orally. It aims to 
“help the student use with confidence and correctness a 
simple serviceable, lively Spanish vocabulary in restricted 
str.ctural situations, and which will introduce him to the 
wisdom and the gaiety of Spanish-speaking peoples and 
chronicle for him within modest limits, some of the im- 
portant moments of their history” (p. v). 

The text consists of 25 lessons, the first five slowly paced 
to give the student an opportunity to get adjusted to and 
to gain a feeling of security in a new learning situation. 
The last five are evened off for winding up the first year’s 
work. After each five lessons there is an excellent overall 
review. 

The analytical summary of each lesson on pages viii- 
xiii offers a convenient, time-saving guide and quick refer- 
ence to the six component parts of each lesson and the 
material treated under each section. It also provides a 
helpful skeleton outline for a lesson plan. 

PARA LEER, the first division of each lesson, consists 
of readings based on classroom experiences, foods, sports, 
members of the family, where one lives—all familiar situa- 
tions and about which the students can speak more freely. 
The final three readings touch on the beauty of Spain and 
on Latin American geography, history, and culture. 

The readings are not lengthy but rather short and to 
the point, containing useful vocabulary and expressions, 
worthy of productive drill for control and imitation in 
original accounts of experiences in similar situations. The 
first three use the serie technique of the psychological 
method. After presenting each serie, a drill of controlled 
types of questions and answers focusing attention on the 
Contrast of the first singular form of the verb with that 
used with USTED follows, setting a pattern for the type 
of drill work to be expected. After the fifth lesson, the 
PARA LEER section consists of three parts: reading 
material, questions, and vocabulary. 

¢POR QUE ES AS1?, the second part of each lesson, 





develops the grammatical material in English with exam- 
ples and leading questions given to help student analyze 
for himself the patterns of structure. The style is that of a 
teacher talking to the class as a lesson is being developed 
and drilled. The benefits of classroom experiences are noted 
in many of the simple observations often missing from 
textbooks and which the teacher has to supply to correct 
the typical erorrs that appear semester after semester. 
Problems due to differences in the English and Spanish 
way of expression are treated as contrasted structural pat- 
terns, calling attention to the fact that languages differ— 
but are not peculiar. 

Charts, lists, and examples follow, covering all possible 
variations that might arise. A terse outline of points de- 
veloped, set off in print, summarize clearly the facts pre- 
sented. 

A practice exercise immediately follows to be sure the 
student has grasped the work. Then there is a series of 
exercises with the student’s attention focused on one prob- 
lem spot or pattern. Many exercises deal with the quick 
translation of short practical phrases to be drilled as a single 
utterance. 

Abundance of practice in verb forms (the heart of a 
sentence), question patterns, contrasting vocabulary items, 
and other specific trouble spots for English-speaking 
natives work toward fluency with accuracy. 

éCOMO SE PRONUNCIA? section is found in the 
first 20 lessons, beginning with comments on some differ- 
ences between Spanish and English speech habits. Linking, 
breath groups, stress, and intonation are duly treated. In 
the latter case, however, some differences of opinion as to 
the validity of some of the material presented might arise. 
The pronunciation practices and reviews are thoughtfully 
and purposefully worked out. 

ESTUDIO DE PALABRAS. /ADIVINEMOS! is a 
very interesting section on cognates, word families, suffixes, 
and prefixes to help develop the student’s skill in observing 
words and extracting their meaning. Definite devises for 
building up a greater working vocabulary BOTH in Eng- 
lish and Spanish are suggested. Problem vocabulary items 
like dejar vs salir and vez, tiempo, hora are given emphasis 
and drill. 

OTRAS COSAS QUE HACER adds more useful ex- 
pressions through dialogues, vocabulary games, dictations, 
free compositions, extra verb drills and the like. 

éHAY TIEMPO PARA ESTO? includes pertinent 
proverbs, songs, household terms, jingles, the Our Father, 
and many other extras that some students ask for and 
want to know. 

Basic and interwoven throughout the text are the de- 
sirable features of a beginning text in a foreign language. 
Restricted but useful vocabulary in limited structures in 
situations of the immediate environment of the student 
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with ample drill for accuracy and control of the sound 
system (aurally and orally) and of the structural system 
of the language, especially in those points which are in- 
herently different from the English system. The material 
is clearly given, plentiful, varied, and geared to the needs 
and interests of the American student. Lively, interested 
fruitful classes, achieving the aims proposed, should re- 
sult under the guidance of a qualified language teacher with 
First-Year Spanish as the text. 
MARGARET MOYE DEL BARRIO 
Cody High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Literatura del Siglo XX, Antologia Selecta; DA 
CaL, MARGARITA U. AND Da CAL, ERNESTO 
G., pp. 468 viii, footnotes and vocabulary, 
Dryden Press, 1955. Price, $3.25. 


Most of us professors of Spanish like to read in our liter- 
ature courses a little prose fiction, a few essays, two or 
three plays, and samples of the best poetry. In this book 
whose sub-title, Antologia Selecta, aptly describes it, we 
find samples of these four principal genres. 

No one would expect any two professors to agree on 
what to put in an anthology, and we will all miss some of 
our favorites, but all will agree, I am sure, that excellent 
material is contained in the pages of the book (281 from 
the peninsula and 79 from Spanish America). 

The editors will be the first to say that much must be 
added through parallel readings, reports, and lectures to 
give a complete picture of the amazing amount of Spanish 
and Spanish American literary production of the past 
half century. It seems to us, however, that whether we use 
this as the basic class text with collatreral readings and 
lectures, or whether this is used as a collection of collateral 
readings and individual works are read in class, it is a 
very valuable collection. 

There are many excellent points in this group of selec- 
tions, but we can mention only a few. We are glad, for exam- 
ple, that we find in one binding, although in separate sec- 
tions, great literature of the two Spanish worlds. Too much 
has been done in the past 25 years or more to give the 
impression that this all-Spanish unity does not exist. The 
notes, although a few more would have helped in a few 
places, are excellent. The vocabulary seems quite complete, 
perhaps including some things that a third or fourth 
semester student could be expected to know. If by elimi- 
nating another 500 items another gem of Spanish American 
poetry could occupy the space thus saved, we should not 
have complained. 

The publisher has maintained the high standard of 
artistic printing and binding already so notable and is to 
be congratulated. In these days of constantly rising book 


prices we commend the publisher on the reasonable list 
price of $3.25! May his tribe increase! This price will not 
militate against the wide adoptions that we prognosticate. 
James O. SwAIn 
Universily of Tennessee 


SANJUAN, PitaR A., El Ensayo Hispénico: 
Estudio y Antologia. Madrid: Editorial 
Gredos, 1954. 412 pp. 


In this book the reader is given a general view of the 
essay in Spanish and in Spanish American literatures, from 
early times to the present day. The first seventy pages are 
devoted by the editor to introductory remarks on the essay 
in Spain, pre-Romanticism, the Traditionalist movement, 
the Romantic movement, costumbrismo, Krausism, the 
generation of ’98, essayists in exile and a general bibliogra- 
phy on the subject comprising some sixty titles. This intro- 
ductory section then continues through some thirty addi- 
tional pages on the subject of the Spanish American essay, 
concluding with another general bibliography of some 
thirty-five titles. 

The anthology itself, or the main body of the book is 
composed of one essay each by twenty-three Spanish writers 
and by ten Spanish American essayists. In some cases, a 
writer is represented by more than one short essay. The 
Spanish section begins with Fray Antonio de Guevara and 
continues with such representative writers as Santa Teresa, 
Fray Luis de Leén, Quevedo, Gracian, Feij6o, Jovellanos, 
Larra, Menéndez y Pelayo, Unamuno, Ortega and Madari- 
aga. Argentina is represented by Sarmiento, Mallea and 
by one or two others while Cuba is of course represented 
by Marti, Uruguay by Rodé and Mexico by at least three 
outstanding writers. 

Immediately following the essay (or essays, as the case 
may be) of each author, is a useful bibliography of that 
writer’s works and a list of articles and books about him 
The book is not indexed, the indice at the end being merely 
a table of contents. The editor-author’s comments are not 
exhaustive, being without doubt intended as introductory 
remarks to the following selections, and as a stimulus to 
further reading. The manner in which this volume is 
printed, however, may prejudice prospective readers, for 
this work is most unfortunately handicapped by an exces- 
sive number of typographical errors. 

As to the choice of selections made by this compiler, 
reactions might well vary with each reviewer and with each 
reader, as is almost always the case with any sort of al- 
thology. Even a work of several volumes could hardly en- 
compass all the first choices of every possible reader. With- 
in the limits of some four hundred pages, this compiler 
has made an interesting, provocative contribution. 

WILiiAM H. ARCHER 

University of Tennessee 
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Miscellaneous 


Champigny, Robert, Portrait of a Symbolist Hero. Bloom- 


ington: Indiana University Press, 1954. Pp. x+164. 
$2.75. 

Dickens, Charles, Christmas Books. Introduction by 
Eleanor Farjeon. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 398. Price, 105 6d. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm, The Essence of Philosophy. Translated 
by Stephen A. Emery and William T. Emery. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
Pp. xi+78. $2.50. 

Fredman, Alice Green, Diderot and Sterne. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 264. $4.50. 

Grambs, Jean D., The Development of Lifetime Reading 
Habits. A Report of Conference, New York, June 25- 
26, 1954. New York: American Book Publishers Council, 
1954. Pp. 38. 

Highet, Gilbert, A Clerk of Oxenford. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xii+272. $3.75. 

Hochbaum, Elfrieda, The Stain. Denver, Colorado: Big 
Mountain Press, 1954. Pp. 253. $2.75. 

Hunter, Edwin R., Shakspere and Common Sense. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1954. Pp. 312. $4.00. 
Illustrative Learning Experiences: University High School 

in Action, by University of Minnesota High School 
Faculty. Edited by Emma Marie Birkmaier. Minneap- 
olis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiii+ 188. 

Letters of John Keats, Selected by Frederick Page. New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xii+460. 


$2.25. 


Maritain, Jacques and Raissa, The Situation of Poetry. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+85. 


$2.75. 


McGill, John M., The Wheat from the Chaff. Boston: 


Christopher Publishing House, 1954. Pp. 234. $2.75. 

Pei, Mario, All about Language. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1954. Pp. v+186. $2.75. 

Pei, Mario A. and Frank Gainor, Dictionary of Linguistics. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 238. 
$4.75. 

Pulgram, Ernst, Theory of Names. Berkeley, California: 
American Name Society, 1954. Pp. 49. $1.00. 

Purdy, Richard Little, Thomas Hardy: A Bibliographical 
Study. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 
ix+388. $9.00. 

Renaissance Papers. (Papers presented at Renaissance 
Meeting, Duke University, April, 1954.) Pub. Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, 1954. 

Sir Orfeo. Edited by A. J. Bliss. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. Li+79. $2.40. 

Speaight, Robert, William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 302. 
$4.75. 

Spiker, Sina, Indexing Your Book: A Practical Guide for 
Authors. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1954. Pp. 28. $0.50. 


French 


Auteurs Frangais. Ed. George A. Klinck. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press, 1954. Pp. ix+177. $1.90. 

Bovée, Arthur Gibbon and Carnahan, David Hobart, 
Leiters de Paris. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1954. Pp. xii+228. $2.60. 

de Sédelles, D., L’Origine du Graal. Saint Brieuc: Les 
Presses Bretonnes, 1954. Pp. 53. 

Emst, Frederick and Levy, Sylvia Narins, Legons Pré- 
liminaires. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1953. Pp. viii+62+voe. xiii. $1.20. 

Emst, Frederick and Levy, Sylvia Narins, Quatre Lectures. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. Pp. v 
_+67+-voc. xxvi. $1.20. 

Gide, André, La Symphonie pastorale. Edited by Justin 
O’Brien and M. Shackleton. Boston: D. C. Heath and 

Company, 1954. Pp. xxix+126. $1.25. 
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Hardré, René and Hooke, Malcolm K., Cours Pratique de 
Conversation. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1954. Pp. xii+203+-voc. Ci. $3.80. 

Lacour-Gayet, Robert, La France au X X¢ siécle. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. x+329. $3.25. 

Park, Julian, The Culture of France in Our Time. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1954. Pp. xi+345. $5.00. 
Patterson, Frances H., Mes Premiércs Lecons de Francais. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1954. Pp. iv+115. 

$1.25. 

St. John Perse, Exile and Other Poems. with translaticn by 
Denis Devlin. New York: Bollingen Foundation, 1949. 
Pp. 93. $2.00. 

Sullivan, Edward D., Maupassant the Novelist. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. xv+199. $4.00. 
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German 


Biichner, Georg, Dantons Tod and Woyzeck. Ed. Margaret 
Jacobs. Manchester, England: Manchester University 
Press, 1954. (Distributor: Barnes and Noble, New York) 
Pp. xxxiv+147. $2.00. 

Dockhorn, Klaus, Deutscher Geist und Angelsdchsische 

¢ Geistesgeschichte. Gottingen, 1954. DM 7.80. 
Duitsche Verse. Ed. Karola Geiger. Chicago: De Paul Uni- 


versity Bookstore, 1951. Pp. 179. $2.75. 

Goedsche, C. R. and W. E. Glaettli, Einsten. Cultural 
Grade Readers, German Series IV. New York: American 

p Book Company, 1954. Pp. xi+61. $0.75. 

Liftzin, Sol, The English Legend of Heinrich Heine. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1954. Pp. ix+191. 
$3.00. 


Spanish 


Buero Vallejo, Antonio. En la ardiente oscuridad. Edited 
by Samuel A. Wofsy. Introduction by Juan R. Caste- 
llano. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. 
xxi+196. 

Casona, Alejandro, La barca sin pescador. Edited by José 
A Balseiro and J. Riis Owre. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. Liii+122. $2.25. 

Francis, Nell Jo and Raymod, Joseph, Rodeo Grammatical 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1954. Pp. xiii+209. 
$2.20. 

Jarrett, Edith Moore, El camino real. Book II. Third Edi- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954. Pp. 
604. $3.80. 

Jones, Willis Knapp, Highlights of Ibero-America. Second 
Revised Edition. Ithaca, New York: The Thrift Press, 
1954. Pp. 63. $0.40. 

Jones, Willis Knapp, Highlights of Spain. Second Revised 


Edition. Ithaca, New York: The Thrift Press, 1954: 
Pp. 48. $0.40. 

Literatura del Siglh XX. Edited by Margarita U. Da Cal 
and Ernesto G. Da Cal. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1955. Pp. xii+468. $3.25. 

Monguié, Luis, La poesia postmodernista peruana. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1955. Pp. 253. 
$3.50. 

Pattison, Walter T. Benito Pérez Galdés and the Creative 
Process. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954. Pp. ix+146. $3.50. 

Robb, John Donald, Hispanic Folk Songs of New Mexico. 
Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 
1954. Pp. viii+83. $2.00. 

Williams, Edwin B., Holt Spanish and English Dictionary. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Pp. Eng- 
lish x+621+41 (English Grammar). Spanish 605. Price, 
plain edges: $7.50; thumb-indexed: $8.50. 


Other Languages 


Brown, Glenora W. And Brown, Dorring B., A Guide to 
Soviet Russian Translations of American Literature. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1954. Pp. 243. $5.00. 

Concise Distionary of American Grammar. Edited by R. C. 
Whitford and J. R. Foster. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. viii+168. $4.50. 

Hebrew for College Entrance. Edited by Judah Lafson. 


New Yok: Hebrew Culture Service Committee, 1953, 
Pp. 78. $0.50. 

Partridge, Eric, The Concise Usage and Abusage: A Short 
Guide to Good English. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. xi+219. $3.50. 

Rossi, Joseph, The Image of America in Maszini’s Writings. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 
Pp. xii+188. $3.50. 














